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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF GREECE. 


HE late historian, Mr. Finlay, rendered himself very unpopular 
among the Greeks, in whose capital he spent so many years, by 
trying to make them believe that the best course for them to pursue 
was, not to waste their little strength in trying to extend the limits 
of their kingdom, but to win the respect of Europe, and demonstrate 
their ability to undertake greater charges by making the most of that 
already committed to them. This advice was most sound ; and it may 
be safely said that nearly all the misfortunes that have combined to 
leave Greece in her present backward condition sprang from its prac- 
tical rejection. If the Greeks, indeed, when, at the close of their 
struggle for emancipation, they received a diplomatic national exist- 
ence, could have fallen into a state of oblivion, of fifty years duration, 
respecting all their past, and begun their career like immigrants into 
a new country, without any higher immediate ambition than to secure 
to themselves and their children the comforts of material existence, 
it would in every respect have been well for them. But it is too 
much to expect that men who have been reared as bondmen, with 
four centuries of bondage behind and, alas! within them, and who 
have had to battle almost like slaves for freedom, should behave like 
those who have enjoyed that glorious inheritance of calm, intelligent 
foresight, which ages of freedom alone can give. The Greeks, when 
declared independent in 1830, were a nation of thralls emancipated 
mainly through the efforts of brave native robbers and romantic 
foreign enthusiasts, seldom or never acting in concert, and sometimes 
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even in opposition. They have behaved since, if not much better, at 
least not any worse than might have been expected from people in 
their circumstances. 

The protracted struggle being at last closed, not without a certain 
amount of fairly-won glory to some of the participants, the Greeks, 
having no longer the fear of the Turk before their eyes, began to 
turn their attention to themselves and to remember who they were. 
Though their fathers had called themselves Romans ( Pwyaiov) for 
well nigh two thousand years, they suddenly remembered that they 
were really the representatives of the grand old Hellenes, whose 
wonderful achievements had entered into the history and life of all 
the civilized world, laying it under deep and lasting obligations. 
With this consciousness, every distinguished klepht and every party 
leader who had killed a few Turks, at once, in all honesty, believed 
that he was a descendant, and a worthy one, of Miltiadés, Leonidas, 
Themistoklés, or Periklés. Accordingly, if each did not consider 
himself the only man worthy to be ruler of Greece, at least no one 
dreamed for a moment of submitting to the rule of any one else. 
Authority was utterly repugnant to every one of them; all the more, 
it must be confessed, that to most it was synonymous with the 
degrading oppression of Turkish barbarism. The result, of course, 
was anarchy and civil war. It was in vain that John Capodistrias, 
who had been appointed President by the national assembly as early 
as 1827, years before Europe acknowledged the independence of 
Greece, tried to bring about order and harmony. It may be that, 
schooled as he was in the ways of Russian despotism, his manner 
of dealing with victorious klephts was not the most judicious; but 
still, much of his failure must be laid at their door. He was not very 
far from the truth, when he called them a set of “robbers and thieves,” 
and declared that nothing could be done with Greece until the whole 
generation had passed away, and been succeeded by another, pious, 
industrious, commonplace, and manageable. Capodistrias was assas- 
sinated on the 9th October, 1831 ; and then anarchy flourished in full 
vigor. 

It was on this that the powers which had guaranteed the indepen- 
dence of Greece, seeing her utter unfitness for self-government, con- 
cluded, with her consent, to interfere and put a check upon the 
lawlessness of the chiefs. With this view, they determined to send 
her a common representative, invested with the title of king, and 
armed with power sufficient to command authority. For this difficult 
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position they selected, after much difficulty, Otho, second son of the 
king of Bavaria, who arrived in Greece in February, 1833; but, being 
a minor, did not assume the government till June 1, 1835, his duties 
being meanwhile performed by a regency. The Greeks, weary of 
strife, received their new sovereign with much joy, and most of the 
party leaders acknowledged his authority. Since no provision had 
been made for supplying them with a constitution, as they had ex- 
pected, both the regency and afterwards Otho himself ruled for many 
years without one, the ministers of the government being at first 
mostly Germans. Though this last abuse did not continue after 1837, 
it was not until 1843 that the people, by a kind of revolution, stirred 
up in part by the influence of Russia, which hoped thereby to make 
the king, abdicate, compelled Otho to empower a government, nomi- 
nated by themselves, to call a national assembly for the purpose of 
framing a constitution. 

The resolution of the king to appoint Greeks as members of his 
ministry was the signal for the renewal of all the old rivalries be- 
tween the party leaders. Each of them, eager to be prime minister, 
scorned to serve in any less dignified capacity; and no sooner 
was one appointed to the coveted position, than the others at 
once began to use all their influence to oust him from it. The old 
war with fire and sword now gave place to one waged with tongue 
and pen; the unbridled press (the newspapers in Greece are as 
numerous as they are short-lived) afforded an excellent field for the 
latter. This condition of things was aggravated by the introduction 
of a system of popular representation, based upon universal suffrage ; 
each party leader having at once a following of hungry delegates 
actual or possible, whose influence he strove to gain and keep by the 
promise of offices when he should be in power. It is true that the 
king received an instrument whereby he was enabled to maintain 
his authority, in the provision made by the new constitution that he 
should have the right of appointing the senate, whose members were 
to hold office for life; but this only made it possible for him to 
sustain longer than he could otherwise have done the struggle of 
authority against popular caprice and party intrigues. There were, 
doubtless, faults on both sides. The king was weak and well-mean- 
ing; but with a false ideal, and influenced by an impetuous, masculine- 
minded wife, he alienated the Greeks by exceeding the powers granted 
him by the constitution. The people, on the other hand, never 
ceased to regard him as a foreigner, and tolerated him only because 
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he represented, in some sense, the great powers, through which they 
expected to receive, not only the much desired extension of bounda- 
ries, but all the gifts which they believed an admiring world owed 
them as the worthy representatives of the Hellenic nation. While 
they expected too much, it is certain that Otho did not accomplish 
all that he might and ought to have done. During his reign, although 
a foreign system of schools was introduced, and a university founded 
and endowed, Greece attained no material prosperity ; while immense 
sums of money, borrowed on most disadvantageous terms, were 
squandered without result. 

Matters went from bad to worse for twenty years after the intro- 
duction of the constitution ; but at last, in 1863, Otho was expelled 
by a revolution, and the throne of Greece declared vacant. The 
thirty years of his reign were thirty years almost lost to Greece. In 
some senses they were even worse than lost, inasmuch as the one 
great opportunity for showing the Greeks the value of a strong 
government, teaching them respect for order, and imparting to them 
the rudiments of a political education, was thrown away. 

Though the Greeks had got rid of one king, they knew themselves 
too well to think of abolishing monarchy altogether and trying the 
experiment of a republic. They therefore applied to the guarantee- 
ing powers for a new sovereign. These, after some deliberation, 
fixed upon the second son of the King of Denmark, brother of the 
Princess of Wales, who though only seventeen years old was declared 
of age, and ascended the Greek throne in the autumn of 1863, under 
the title of George I. Shortly after his accession, the senate, which 
had enabled the previous king to carry out measures in opposition 
to the will of the people and their representatives, was abolished, 
and all authority divided between the lower house (SovAn) and the 
sovereign. 

The present King of Greece, —a simple, kindly, honest, unambitious, 
domestic Dane, as fit to be a king as any thing else, — has, partly 
doubtless from necessity, partly warned by the fate of his prede- 
cessor, shown at least one proof of judgment: he has allowed his 
subjects to have their own way. If he does them no other good than 
to appoint three or four times a year a new ministry, when an old 
one falls, and thereby to some extent prevent anarchy, he certainly 
does them no harm ; so that his salary, large, considering the resources 
of Greece, may be said to be honestly earned. Except that he has 
very little society, he leads a pleasant enough life ; and although his 
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presence is a galling stigma of political minority to his subjects, he is 
an almost universal favorite. Nevertheless, he has done nothing to 
quench the spirit of party, or to strengthen and give continuity of 
purpose to the government. Although the klephts and the old turbu- 
lent heroes of the war of independence have, for the most part, died 
out, their restless spirit still survives. Their present successors 
answer as well as they did to the epithets of Capodistrias, without 
having any of those redeeming qualities which the consciousness of 
having performed great deeds imparted to the older generation. 

Such is a brief summary of the political facts necessary for a com- 
prehension of the’ present unsatisfactory condition of Greece. And 
most unsatisfactory it is in almost every way, — materially, socially, 
politically, educationally, artistically, and religiously. 

If we except the work of Prof. Fallmerayer, in which he tried to 
show that the present inhabitants of Greece are not descendants of 
the men who fought at Marathon, Salamis, and Platzez, there is no 
book whose name calls up so much resentment in the mind of a 
Greek as “ La Gréce Contemporaine” of M. About. And yet, if we 
deduct from its statements that exaggerated coloring which every 
Frenchman uses for the sake of effect, and the humorous mode of 
treatment which M. About affects, there is no other book that gives 
so correct an account of Greece and the Greeks. <A learned French- 
man, who has lived many years in Athens, and is very favorably dis- 
posed to the Greeks, asked me once whether M. Laboulaye’s book, 
“Paris en Amérique,” was calculated to give a correct impression of 
the United States. “As correct,” I said, “as M. About’s ‘Gréce 
Contemporaine’ gives of Greece.” “You have placed me in a very 
difficult position,” said he. “Why?” asked I. “Because,” replied 
he, “I believe M. About’s book gives an entirely correct impression, 
though I don’t care to say so.” This was no doubt going too far; 
but yet, “La Gréce Contemporaine” compares very favorably with 
more recent books, —for example, with Tuckerman’s “Greeks of 
To-day,” which is far too eulogistic ; or Morattinis’ “La Gréce telle 
qu'elle est,” which, in spite of M. St. Hilaire’s prefatory assurance 
to the contrary, produces an entirely false impression. 

The first thing that strikes the traveller painfully in Greece, is the 
sterile appearance of the country and the comparative absence of all 
signs of cultivation. And this impression is not much effaced by a 
closer acquaintance. With the exception of a few plains of no very 
great extent, Greece is a wasted, exhausted country. Not over fer- 
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tile naturally, it has for a thousand years at least been incessantly 
abused. The once densely-wooded mountains, in which boars and 
lions of old found shelter, are now treeless and bare, except above 
or near the line of perpetual snow. As a consequence of this, the 
streams that once flowed from them, watering and fertilizing the 
valleys and plains below, — streams famous in poetry and history, — 
are for the most part dry and dusty watercourses, like the Ilissos, 
or at best mere rills, as the Képhissos is for the greater part of the 
year. The Greeks generally charge the Turks with the destruction 
of the forests, and this may in part at least be true. But the Turks 
are certainly not to blame for the systematic destruction of trees and 
shrubs that goes on at the present day. Some efforts, indeed, have 
been made to plant trees in the neighborhood of Athens, and stringent 
laws have been put upon paper for the protection of such trees as still 
remain; but so long as the Wallachians (BAdyo), many of whom 
come from Turkey, and: all of whom are nomads with no fixed 
abode, are allowed to range freely over the hills with their flocks of 
goats and sheep, which devour every green blade and leaf they can 
reach ; so long as the poorer classes are allowed to uproot all the 
shrubs and carry them home for firewood ; and so long as the wine- 
growers are allowed to destroy the pines by bleeding them, in order 
to get resin for the manufacture of that most abominable of all bever- 
ages, retsinato (perfivdro), resinous wine, — so long the Greeks have no 
right to cast a stone at the Turks. But it is not only the mountains 
that are bare and barren; almost the whole country has a desolate 
and neglected look. It is possible to walk for three or four hours 
through the best portions of it,— for example, through the rich plain 
of Beeotia,— without seeing a human being or a house. There is not 
one-fifth of the territory of Greece now under cultivation ; and what 
cultivation exists is of the most primitive kind, carried on, for the 
most part, with ploughs and other implements in no degree superior 
to those used in the time of Homer. This condition of things is, of 
course, in part due to the sparseness of the population, which in all 
does not amount to much over a million and a quarter, but still more 
to the want of energy and enterprise. 

It may seem surprising that Greeks, of all people, can be taxed 
with lack of enterprise ; but so it is, if by enterprise is meant power 
to conceive and carry out a long purpose, or a great one requiring 
the combination of many persons. The mass of the people living in 
the country villages have no enterprise of any kind. Their mode of 
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life is little superior to that of savages. Two miles from the royal 
palace in Athens, one finds himself in the midst of barbarism, among 
people who live upon next to nothing, know none of the comforts of 
life, have no ambition, no desire for any thing but idleness, talk, and 
vards, no form of aspiration but ill-mannered curiosity. It is, indeed, 
difficult for an Occidental to conceive the condition of contented 
squalor in which most of the country Greeks live. In very many 
cases, their houses consist of one room, which the people share with 
horses, goats, and other animals, Even when they have two rooms, 
these rarely contain any furniture beyond a few cooking and eating 
utensils of the rudest kind,—one and the same vessel frequently 
serving as kneading-trough and cradle. Tables, chairs, stools, and 
beds are almost unknown. The families which are better off have 
mattresses to sleep on; the rest, which form by far the larger number, 
have not even these, but sleep upon pieces of dirty carpet, with all 
their clothes on. Their food consists chiefly of bread, eggs, milk, 
and retsinato, with an occasional variety in the way of meat, for the 
most part goat’s flesh. The condition of the villagers themselves 
calls forcibly to mind the lines in which Homer describes the savage 
Kyklépes, — 
“ Geworever b€ Exacros 
mraidev 73° dddywv ov8’ dAAnh@v ddréyovew.” 

(“Each man is the source of right for his children and wives, and they — 
care naught for each other.”) In their disregard for each other, and ° 
their inability to unite for any common interest, the Greek villagers 
are equal to the rudest of the Kyklépes. The idea of making a street, 
or helping the cows to make a road, never seems to have entered into 
their heads. Many of the houses have neither windows nor chimneys, 
the light being left to find its way in, and the smoke its way out, 
through the door or the interstices in the roof. Of course, there are 
occasional exceptions to this condition, particularly in the larger 
villages high up in the mountains, where, if anywhere, there is real 
Greek blood. In Arachova, near Delphi, in Hagios Georgios, near 
Nemea, and particularly in Dimitsana, a better condition of things 
is dawning. Dimitsana, indeed, though situated in the wildest part 
of Arcadia, on the summit of a rock more than five-thousand feet 
above the sea-level, is, in many respects, far in advance of any other 
Greek village. 

Not only is the country population destitute of enterprise in every 
sense, but the Greeks generally are deficient in it in the sense above 
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mentioned. Their greatest defect, now as in ancient times, is their 
want of cohesion, their unwillingness to be parts of a system, their 
ineradicable tendency to act each for himself. Notwithstanding an 
almost fanatical and genuine individual patriotism, there is no public 
spirit. They are ready to die for their country, but do not know how 
to live so as to make it worth dying for. Hence all public works are 
neglected. The streets and squares of the cities, even of the capital, 
are for the most part shockingly dirty ; there are hardly any roads in 
the country, and but one railway, which is less than seven miles long ; 
the means of transport, too, are so arranged as to impede rather than 
further trade. As a result of all this, the people have no incentive 
to be industrious, and more than half of all the arable land in the 
country lies fallow, because there is no means of conveying the crops 
to a profitable market. Greece produces some of the best wines in 
the world, — Malmsey for example,—and yet of many of the choicest 
kinds not a single bottle leaves the country. The fruits of Greece— 
oranges, mandarins, grapes, citrons, figs, &c.— are unsurpassed and 
plentiful ; yet none of them are exported except currants, which grow 
near the shore and are carried away by English ships. I have bought 
at Sparta, which is only eighteen miles from the sea, fifteen choice 
oranges for two cents. In consequence of the neglect of public 
works, the exports of Greece are but a mere fraction of what they 
might be. 

It is stated on good authority that the Greeks, as a people, are not 
altogether to blame for the neglected condition of their country, but 
that it has been brought about largely through the intrigues of Russia, 
which has used all its influence with the wretched, venal politicians 
of Greece — thieves and robbers are not too hard names for those of 
them who certainly are traitors — to prevent Greece from ever assum- 
ing a respectable position in the eyes of the world, and so becoming 
a worthy candidate for “the sick man’s” inheritance, which the all- 
absorbing power desires to claim. I am strongly inclined to believe 
that there is much truth in this. Russia, though she has more than 
once intrigued with the Greeks against Turkey, has used them as a 
cat’s-paw, and has never wished them well. More than once, her 
conduct to them has been simply treacherous. It was through 
Russian influence, to a great extent, that Capodistrias made himself 
unpopular and brought about his own death, thus leaving Greece 
without a head. During Otho’s reign, the Greek court was a scene 
of perpetual intrigues between the Russian diplomatists and the 
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Greek party leaders, to bring Otho and Greece entirely under Russian 
influence. It was when the Russians found that they could not 
make a tool of Otho, who inclined to England and France, that, in 
order to make him abdicate, they stirred up the revolution of 1843. 
By this, though they did not entirely accomplish their purpose, they 
caused the introduction of a constitution, which, however suitable for 
a people schooled in political life, was highly prejudicial to the Greeks, 
for it weakened the royal authority, the very thing they most needed, 
and set loose all the turbulent elements in the newly-emancipated 
country. Russia accomplished her purpose in 1863, when Otho was 
dethroned and succeeded by a Danish prince, who shortly afterwards 
took to wife a Russian princess. In the face of all these facts, it 
need not be doubted that Russia has used all her influence to prevent 
the improvement of the country, and the development of industry, 
—the very things, as Mr. Finlay shrewdly pointed out, which would 
have given the Greeks prosperity and a position in the eyes of 
Europe. 

But if the present neglected condition of Greece is not altogether 
due to the people as a whole, it must be laid at the door of those who 
allowed themselves to be made traitors by Russia,—the political 
leaders. Though there are, doubtless, good and upright men among 
these leaders, most of them are as bad as politicians can well be. 
Had John Capodistrias, in dying, called upon the Furies to avenge his 
murder upon Greece, these direful beings could not have found shapes 
more suitable for the execution of their purpose than those of ordi- 
dary Greek politicians. Selfish, destitute of patriotism or principle, 
caring for little but the satisfaction of their own vanity, they make 
no effort to acquaint themselves with the principles of political life, 
or the ulterior views of those countries that pretend to give them 
advice for their good. They are always at the mercy of the diplomat 
who shows them most consideration. As leaders of parties, they rep- 
resent, not principles, but merely themselves and the empty pockets 
of their hungry henchmen, who spend their time discussing politics in 
the dirty cafés of Athens, or writing scurrilous articles for the tiny 


newspapers, of which each party controls one or more. As there are , 


always six or seven equally unscrupulous parties struggling for office, 
and as only one of them can have it at any given time, the party in 
power for the moment has to play a game of “cut-throat” against all 
the rest. It is immediately attacked by all the hungry hounds of the 
other parties, until, after two or three months of office, the Bou/é passes 
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a vote of want of confidence ; whereupon that party resigns, to make 
room for another, which, in its turn, shares the same fate. The 
number of parties in Greece is as great as the number of living men 
who have ever occupied the position of prime minister; and if the 
king, on the fall of any party, were to call upon a new man to form a 
ministry, he would thereby immediately create a new party and in- 
crease the confusion. In the first years of his reign, the king did 
this, but he has since learned better; and so the number of parties 
has become limited to six or seven, which succeed each other with 
tolerable regularity. I shall give a curious illustration of the state of 
parties in Greece when I come to speak of her attitude during the 
late Russo-Turkish war. 

Such being the political condition of Greece, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that she should make much progress. Indeed, it may be said 
that what little progress she does make, through the efforts of indi- 
viduals, is made almost in spite of the government, whose clumsy, 
centralizing machinery so greatly interferes with all local self-govern- 
ment and municipal or individual action. If a private person ora 
municipality wishes to build a bridge or pave a road, the following 
formality has to be gone through: A petition is presented to the 
mayor or reeve (5;apxos), who forwards it to the sub-prefect (érapyos) 
of the district, who forwards it to the prefect of the department 
(vopapyxos), who forwards it to the minister of the interior (there is no 
special department of public works in Greece), who, if he sees fit, 
grants it, and returns it by the same channel through which it reached 
him. When one remembers that in Greece ministries are perpetually 
changing, one need not be surprised that great and numerous delays 
take place, and petitions which one minister would have granted are 
refused by another. Thus poor Greece struggles on, loaded with a 
set of wretched politicians and a political system worthy of them. 

But it is not merely in its direct influences that the Greek political 
system is baneful ; those which it exercises indirectly through educa- 
tion and religion are equally bad. Education in Greece is compulsory 
and gratuitous. A system of national schools, modelled after those 
of France, with some improvements borrowed from Germany, was 
established by law as early as 1834. Theoretically speaking, it is 
most complete. It consists of primary schools, grammar schools 
(EdAnrixa cyodeia), and gymnasia, completed by a University. This 
perfection of system has led many casual observers, who were unac- 
quainted with modern Greek, and who visited only a few schools in 
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Athens, to speak highly of the state of education in the country. If 
they had taken the trouble to visit the schools in other towns and in 
the villages, and had understood what went on there, they would have 
come to a different conclusion. Schools, indeed, are numerous, and 
the children are most eager to attend them; but, inasmuch as the 
government makes,no provision for the training of teachers, as the 
salaries are mere pittances, and as teachers are frequently removed 
at the caprice of the minister of public instruction, the methods of 
instruction are poor, and no very high standard is attained. The 
schoolrooms are dirty and cheerless in the extreme, even those of the 
gymnasia and University. No attempt whatever is made to teach 
habits of cleanliness, neatness, or punctuality. A Greek, as a general 
rule, has no notion of time or distance; so teachers and professors 
very frequently come late to their classes, and sometimes not at all. 
I have seen a janitor in the University begin to sweep out a room 
exactly at the hour the professor ought to have made his appearance. 
Fifteen minutes later, the professor would walk quietly in; the students 
would stop their smoking and take their seats in the midst of the dust, 
and the janitor would proceed with his work! The defects of the 
public schools are to some extent remedied by private institutions, 
which are numerous and in some cases very good. As far as the 
public schools are concerned, it may be said that they are very poor 
and very badly managed. The government is negligent in looking to 
the execution of the law concerning compulsory education, and as the 
primary schools are partly supported by the communes or parishes, 
there are many communes that have not any. 

After all, however, the public-school system of Greece is beneficial ; 
and this is more than can be said of its religious institutions, which 
are positively detrimental. Although all forms of worship are toler- 
ated in Greece, she has a national religion, —that of the Orthodox 
Oriental Church, in relation to which the people are divided into two 
sections, —the educated, who conform to its usages but laugh at it, and 
the uneducated to whom it is pure superstition. In neither case has 
it any effect upon life and character; and it is hard to see how it 
should. The clergy are ill-paid and ignorant; the churches are 
mostly mere hovels, often indistinguishable from stables, and the 
service is bald or repulsive. The salary of the Metropolitan Arch- 
bishop of Athens is about twelve hundred dollars ; of the other arch- 
bishops about one thousand dollars ; and of the bishops, about eight 
hundred dollars. The common clergy have no salary, but live by 
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what they obtain at weddings, baptisms, and funerals, or in their 
monthly rounds, when they go to sprinkle the houses and people with 
holy water. Many of the country clergy cannot write, and some, it is 
said, cannot even read; in all cases they are very ignorant. Their 
degrading dependence upon their people deprives them of self-respect. 
If a priest happens to be in a khan, and a stranger comes in and asks 
for something to eat, the priest will very probably spread the table 
and wait upon him. All the preaching in the Greek Church is done 
by archimandrites, who stand in dignity next below the bishops, and 
of whom there is one for each department, — thirteen in all. These 
archimandrites are usually intelligent men, and, if not interfered with 
by the bigots of the Holy Synod, would do much good. The most 
popular of them has been fifteen times before that august body on 
charges of heterodoxy. They are grieved at the condition of the 
Church, and call loudly for an educated clergy, which would be per- 
haps the greatest boon that could now be conferred on Greece. As 
things stand at present, the common clergy, who are far too numer- 
ous, only help to keep the people in ignorance and superstition. To 
their honor it must be said that they are mostly simple, pious, well- 
intentioned men, and that they lead pure lives. 

There is hardly a fine church in all Greece. That at Tenos, where 
the great annual festival is held, being built largely of marble carried 
off from the temple of Apollo at Delos, stands first. The cathedral 
at Athens, with its gaudy red and yellow stripes, is very ugly. The 
only pleasing Greek church there is St. Nicodemus’, where the Rus- 
sians worship. The service in all the churches is marked by perfunc- 
toriness on the part of the priests and irreverence on the part of the 
people: their nasal music is to foreign ears simply unendurable. 

The close connection that exists between Church and State is a 
source of much mischief. The article in the constitution forbidding 
all proselytism by any other church, results practically in excluding 
all foreign missionaries and their schools, thus stopping all influx 
of fresh thought, save that conveyed through translations of French 
novels and other works equally demoralizing to ignorant people. 
The government forbids parents to send their children to schools in 
which the religious instruction is not given by a priest of the Greek 
Church ; and, if the parents disobey, the school is closed. Greece 
has lost many a good influence in this way. 

With the exception of instrumental music, the fine arts may be 
said not to be cultivated in Greece. What little architecture there is 
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is done by Germans, and most of it does them little credit, —as, for 
example, the royal palace, which is a great marble-fronted barracks, 
As to literature, there is certainly quantity, if not quality. As Mr. 
Rhangavis says, somewhere in his recent very poor “ Histoire Litté- 
raire de la Gréce Moderne,” hardly a young man leaves a gymnasium 
in Greece without having produced some literary work; and this 
early acquired cacoéthes scridendi usually lasts through life. Under 
such circumstances, a great deal of absolute trash of course sees the 
light ; still there are a few tolerable works produced from year to 
year. The literature of modern Greece does not, indeed, contain 
any great work; but it has some good histories and works on 
archeology, a few creditable comedies, and a large number of lyrics 
quite up to the ordinary average of magazine poetry,— however much 
that may imply. Great drawbacks have been the very unsettled con- 
dition of the Greek language, and the almost universal imitation of 
French models, both in matter and manner, Nearly all the literature 
produced in Greece since the emancipation, if we except poems 
written in the popular dialect, is but a weak echo of Rousseau, Cha- 
teaubriand, or Lamartine: there is one work that aspires to be an 
imitation of Voltaire. The popular taste is sadly corrupted by the 
number of miserable translations of wretched French novels that 
are thrown upon the market. There is not a single decent original 
novel in the language: those of Stephanos Xenos are the best. The 
periodical press, apart from the newspapers, is highly creditable. 

So far as public matters in Greece are concerned, one is obliged to 
pronounce unfavorable judgments ; which may be summed up in the 
one remark that, since her emancipation, Greece has been the victim 
of a set of selfish politicians, of whom all have been ignorant, and 
many the knavish tools of designing foreign diplomats. But there is 
a side of Greek life upon which a very different verdict must be 
passed, —the domestic and individual side. In no country in Europe 
are the family ties more respected, and in none is there less social 
vice. In spite of poverty, and though they have little or no notion of 
how to rear their children, parents are most anxious that they should 
receive a good education, and are ready to make large sacrifices for 
that end. In this they are vigorously seconded by the children them- 
selves. In no country are children and young people so eager to 
learn as in Greece. It might be the paradise of the schoolmaster. 
The hardships that young Greeks will undergo in order to obtain an 
education are often touching to relate. Perhaps a fourth of all the 
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students in the University of Athens at this moment, and they num- 
ber about fourteen hundred, are young men who earn their daily bread 
as house-servants. I have before me a score of newspapers with ad- 
vertisements like the following: “A young man of good character 
wishes to find a family in which he may serve, with opportunity to 
attend three lectures at the University.” The great majority of the 
Athenian students are poor beyond belief. Many of them have not 
decent clothes, and come to the lectures without neck-ties or collars, 
How they obtain books I have never been able to discover. It is a 
pity that so much endurance and self-denial should, for the most part, 
lead to so little result as it usually does. There is no place in Greece 
for half of the young men educated at the University. Many a grad- 
uate has to spend his life in a menial position, his education doing 
little more than helping to render him discontented. Some of the 
cab-drivers in Athens are men who have passed with credit through 
the University. And, after all, these are better off than the prouder 
ones, who prefer to starve as lawyers or doctors. In Athens alone, 
whose population is about sixty thousand souls (the Pirzeus included), 
there are about five hundred lawyers ; the majority of them starving 
and intriguing in favor of some political champion, from whom, when 
he comes to power, they expect to obtain some miserable government 
appointment, with a yearly salary of two or three hundred dollars. 
Thus the abject political condition of Greece turns even the best 
virtues of her citizens into a curse. 

It is difficult to estimate fairly the character of the rural Greeks, 
their ill-mannered curiosity and their general slovenliness so preju- 
dice strangers against them. If one, however, can get over these 
disagreeable characteristics, he will find them most hospitable, kindly, 
and obliging ; ready to give him the only mattress in the house, and 
to sleep on the bare ground themselves. The charge of ingratitude, 
often laid at the door of the Greeks, is utter slander; there is no 
more grateful people in the world. I have been told a hundred times 
the story of Dr. Howe’s bringing food and clothing from America to 
the insurgent Cretans ; and, in one of the wildest parts of Bceotia, 
‘an old shepherd, who had nothing else to give, gave me his crook, 
‘because I came from the same country as Dr. Howe. In Greece, to- 
day, the words Eiwa: ’Ayepixaves (I am an American) are as potent 
as ever was Civis Romanus sum under the Roman empire. One, of 
course, meets rogues and cheats occasionally; but, on the whole, life 
and property are as safe in Greece as in Massachusetts. Almost the 
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only systematic thieves are the female servants, many of whom are 
from Crete, the inhabitants of which do not seem to have improved 
in character since the days of Epimenidés. On the whole, it may 
fairly be doubted whether any other people could have come out of 
four hundred years of most degrading servitude with as many per- 
sonal virtues as the Greeks possess ; and one cannot live long among 
them without feeling that their vices are accidental and their virtues 
innate. A single generation of good influences would suffice to bring 
them abreast of the most advanced people in the world. 

The enormous disparity which exists between the public and pri- 
vate life of the Greeks, and which Mr. Morattinis, in his recent book, 
attempts to deny in favor of the former, was most glaringly brought 
out in the part played by Greece in the recent war. Never did a 
people show more patriotism or readiness to sacrifice every thing, 
including their lives, for their country; and yet never did a country 
play a more pitiable part. When the war broke out, Greece, thanks 
to her ministers, was utterly unprepared to do any thing. She had 
neither army, nor ships, nor forts, nor arms, nor money, nor credit ; 
no means whereby she could seize the opportunity offered by Turkey’s 
distress, to realize her “ great idea,” — the emancipation and union of 
all the Greeks, to which for fifty years she had sacrificed her best 
chances of prosperity and reputation. The poor, helpless politicians 
went on wrangling for office as before; and it was not until the peo- 
ple, at last awakened to a sense of their weakness and its cause, com- 
pelled the heads of all the parties to unite in one ministry under the 
premiership of the veteran hero, Constantine Canaris, — of whom no 
one could be jealous, —that the first efforts were made to obtain arms 
and drill soldiers. Although each member of the “cecumenical min- 
istry,” as it was wittily called, acted pretty much without any refer- 
ence to his colleagues, and in the interests of his party, Canaris 
being a mere figure-head, still, so great was the pressure of public 
opinion, that it was compelled to remain in office the greater part of 
a year, and to make a pretence of doing something. Then began the 
arming and drilling, such drilling as was never seen before, — showing 
how incapable Greeks are of acting together. I never yet saw a line 
of Greek soldiers that could keep step, or carry their muskets in the 
same position. All the while, the newspapers gratified the peo- 
ple with mysterious reports of purchases of war-ships from England 
or America, and considerable supplies of ammunition actually did 
arrive. A good deal of this was allowed to be utterly ruined by 
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dampness in the island of Salamis; and when an investigation was 
set on foot, at the instigation of a Frenchman, to discover the cause, 
it was found that no one was to blame! After some time, the raw 
soldiers were collected in a camp at Chalkis, where many of them 
died from exposure, being compelled to sleep with insufficient cloth- 
ing on the ground, thirty-two in each tent. Later, the camp was re- 
moved to the neighborhood of Thebes, where, notwithstanding the 
assiduity of the king in reviewing the troops, large numbers deserted, 
from sheer hunger and cold. During these days, the condition of the 
common soldiers was truly lamentable. 

The temper of the “cecumenical ministry” was shown. when, in 
September, 1877, Canaris suddenly died. Then the other members 
absolutely refused to serve under any one else, and it remained, from 
that time till its fall, in the following January, without a head, each 
member acting independently. Professor Bluntschli, of Heidelberg, 
was consulted by letter as to the constitutionality of this condition of 
things. I forget what his reply was; but, at all events, it had no 
effect. 

In consequence of popular pressure, whereby the “acephalous” 
ministry was kept in office, and the pacific influence exerted upon it 
by the English and French ambassadors, Greece, during its period 
of office, took no part in the war, The ministry made no secret of 
its intention to wait till Turkey was down, and then to give her a last | 
kick, and strip her of as many provinces as it could. About the be- 
ginning of January, however, having got notice that Russia and Tur- 
key were about to come to terms without any reference to the claims 
of Greece, and fearing the resentment of a disappointed people, in 
spite of all entreaties to the contrary, it suddenly resigned, and re- 
fused to assign any reason for its action, The public naturally enough 
‘supposed it to be want of unanimity ; but this was. emphatically de- 
nied. The ministry which followed, and which contained two mem- 
bers of the old “ecumenical,” had hardly come into office, and given 
it to be understood that their policy was warlike, when the news of 
the treaty between the belligerent powers arrived. This being a 
death-blow to all the most cherished hopes of Greece, the people were 
divided between grief and fury. A mob attacked the houses of the 
late ministers (who wisely took themselves out of the way), and were 
with difficulty prevented from destroying them. For several days 
there was danger of an outbreak, so that bands of soldiers patrolled 
the streets continually. 
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And now comes the most amusing part of the play. One evening, 
the head of the new ministry, having appeared before the Boul¢, 
assembled in secret session, told its members that England and 
France now advised that Greece should embark in the war, and, 
crossing the frontier, take at least temporary possession of Thessaly 
and Epeiros. This was a pure falsehood, as was afterwards clearly 
shown ; but it sufficed to make the Bou/é vote in favor of war, and 
so take some of the responsibility off the shoulders of the ministry. 
Orders were at once given to the Greek army, which was already at 
Lamia, to cross the frontier ; and, at the same time, the foreign min- 
ister requested the French and English ambassadors to demand of 
Turkey not to oppose the Greek invasion! This cool request the 
ambassadors naturally scorned, and severely reprimanded the Greek 
minister for his action. This was more than the ministry had bar- 
gained for; and, being painfully conscious that the small, raw army 
could not maintain itself a week in Turkish territory, it pleaded with 
the foreign ambassadors to get it out of its sad scrape. The ambas- 
sadors consented to do their best, if orders were given to the Greek 
army to recross the frontier. On this being done, they patched up 
matters by giving a written assurance to the ministers that the Greeks 
of the border provinces, through solicitude for whom their army 
was professedly sent out, should be sufficiently taken care of with- 
out them. Though this was but a repetition of an assurance which 
England had given many months before, it somewhat helped to heal 
the sorely wounded pride of the Greeks. But, after all, they felt 
their position most bitterly ; and, though the army was formally re- 
called, many of the soldiers, with the connivance and support of the 
government, went over into Turkey, and endeavored to foment rebel- 
lion in Thessaly. At the same time, bands of men were openly 
recruited in Western Greece by government agents and with govern- 
ment money, to attempt the same thing in Epeiros. Some of these 
bands were led by desperadoes of the worst kind. All they accom- 
plished was to draw down the wrath of the now disengaged Turks 
upon the Epeirots, and get themselves destroyed. When the French 
and English ambassadors, at the instance of the Turkish minister, 
complained of these acts to the Greek ministers, these gentlemen 
professed that they had no knowledge of them, and that they were 
very sorry for them, as being disgraceful to Greece! At the same 
time, they affirmed that they could do little to put a stop to them, so 
excited were the feelings of the people in respect to the matter. This 
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went on until Turkey sent word that, unless the Greeks desisted, she 
would send Hobart Pacha round with a fleet to Syra and Athens. 
This had the desired effect ; and, though the ministry sent a few men 
down to the Pirzeus to scrape up the ground and pretend to build a 
fort for the defence of the city, it at the same time assured the foreign 
ambassadors that, if they could persuade Turkey to countermand the 
order given to Hobart Pacha, the troubles in Thessaly and Epeiros 
should cease at once! Cease they did; and Hobart never appeared. 
Things remained in this position until the meeting of the Berlin 
Conference, — the Greek ministry meanwhile confining itself to pub- 
lishing bombastic and easily-disproved accounts of Turkish outrages, 
and consequent Greek insurrections, in the border provinces. This 
was done with the view of having these provinces, as belligerents, in- 
cluded in the treaty. When the conference met, the majority of the 
delegates were in favor of doing something for Greece ; and, although 
they refused to grant her representative a seat in the conference, they 
allowed him to appear before it, and plead the cause of Hellenism. 
Unfortunately, that representative was one of the very ministers 
whose folly and double-dealing had already almost disgraced the 
cause of Greece; nor did his conduct change after his arrival at 
Berlin. Here he fell in with the Russian diplomats, and, for reasons 
best known to himself, was won over by them; so that when the 
English and French delegates declared their willingness to place the 
Greeks in Turkey under the protection of Greece, they found him 
entirely irresponsive. He represented “the Greek court,” not the 
cause of Hellenism. When he was asked to draw for the conference 
a memorial stating the views and wishes of Greece, instead of asking 
an assurance of protection for the Greeks in Turkey, and volunteer- 
ing in the name of Greece to undertake such protection, he merely 
said that Greece would be content for the present (pour le moment) 
with the annexation of Thessaly, Epeiros, and Crete! Any one who 
reads the document in which this request was made, will agree with 
Lord Beaconsfield that it is “extravagant and inconsistent.” The 
result of the whole matter is well known. The Russian delegates 
forgot their promise to the Greek minister to secure equal protection 
for Greeks and Slaves ; and the English and French delegates found 
the Greek representatives having “their minds in another quarter,” 
as Lord Salisbury said, and unwilling to accept what they could give. 
So the best the conference could do was to “recommend” to Turkey 
. a rectification of the boundaries between herself and her powerless 
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southern neighbor! How much that recommendation was worth 
will soon be seen, as the rectification is now under discussion. 

So Greece, after two years of restless anxiety and waste of strength 
and means, has once more missed her opportunity, and returns to her 
dréary political tread-mill, hardly wiser, but certainly sadder, for her 
experience. Those of us who deeply sympathize with her, while 
admitting that, if she has not yet been intrusted with great responsi- 
bilities, she is not prepared to undertake them, will pray that when 
her ‘next opportunity comes, she may have been delivered from her 
blighting curse of ignorant and selfish politicians ; and that, mean- 
while, accepting the advice of Mr. Finlay, she may mind her own 
business, and endeavor to develop her material resources. 














TO MEET AGAIN. 


‘T° meet again! Her heart is stayed 
On this strong hope,—though farewell said 
Has whelmed her happy life in woe,— 
As flits the bird o’er waves that flow 
Where late her happy nest was made. 
For him, too, life seems all to fade; 
Yet fares he forward undismayed, 
Looking to this one end below, — 
To meet again! 


Day follows day; the slow years grow: 
What had they said, could they but know 
‘How all apart their lives were laid? 

With what a woe had life been weighed, 
When each to each they whispered low, — 


To meet again! 
F. W. BourRDILLON. 


DIVIDED. 


oO prayers can bring the wanderer 

Across the broad sea home? 

What fondest speech can the dead man reach 
Beneath the ocean foam? 

And what can sunder heart from heart, 

Save death or distance hold them apart? 


Oh, prayers may bring the wanderer, 
For Love hears every prayer ; 

And a loving word by the dead may be heard, — 
Love’s voice sounds everywhere : 

But if love be wroth with love, —ah, vain, 

Vain is all hope to be joined again! 


F. W. BourDILLon. 

















THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


HE trouble with the Indian question is, that we nearly always 
discuss it with mental reservations of one sort or another, 
which prevent us from treating the subject thoroughly. We talk of 
doing justice ; we persuade ourselves that we want to do justice; but 
we none the less insist that it shall be a justice that must be perfectly © 
consistent with the constant curtailment of the hunting grounds and 
even the “reservations” of the Indian tribes, and with the equally 
constant and ruthless spread of our race and our civilization over the 
whole continent. We are either right or wrong in this. If we are 
‘ wrong, the-wrong reaches back to the first settlement of our Euro- 
pean fathers on these shores; and all that we ever have done or may 
do in the way of kindness or protection to the Indian, has been only 
a palliation of an original grievance which can never be atoned for. 
If we are right, it must be on grounds of international and fundamen- 
tal law, which should afford some guide for our conduct and our legis- 
lation in all stages of our dealings and controversies with the Indian 
tribes. 

Everybody knows that these tribes themselves have felt an ineradi- 
cable sense of wrong and oppression, as each in turn has come in 
contact with our resistless tide of immigration, crowding out and 
sweeping over one after another of their little communities, — leaving a 
handful stranded here and there like the few Mohegans near Norwich, 
or the remnant of the Five Nations upon the head-waters of the 
Alleghany, but destroying most of them, and pushing the survivors 
thousands of miles away from their former homes, till a little string of 
petty reservations in Kansas and the Indian Territory contains all 
that are left of tribes that once dominated half the continent. In our 
schoolboy days we used to read the story of the interview between 
Tecumseh and General Harrison, in which the Indian invited the 
Territorial Governor to sit beside him on a log, and gradually crowded 
him off the end by a series of polite requests for a little more room ; 
explaining at last that this was a personal illustration of the way the 
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white people were treating the red men. The General had the worst 
of it inthe discussion, for he no more than the rest of us was pre- 
pared to face the home thrust put in the savage’s question, “ What 
is to be the end of all this?” If the honest answer had been given, 
and the Indian had been told that there was to be no limit to our 
spread ; that we expected to occupy one after another of their hunting 
grounds ; that they must “move on,” or do what was more repugnant 
to them, become an insignificant mass of paupers in a community 
whose ways they could not adopt, and whose civilization they could 
neither comprehend nor like, — Tecumseh would have replied, “Am 
I not right, then, in organizing a combination of our tribes before we 
are destroyed piecemeal, and in uniting all the nations of the Missis- 
.sippi Valley while there is some hope of crowding back the intruders ?” 
From his standpoint his conduct was patriotic and statesmanlike. 
He failed, as Pontiac failed, because the struggle had already become 
too unequal. 

Fair play demands that we should candidly estimate the conduct of 
the tribes from their own point of view, and try to understand their sen- 
timents and their opinions, — for they have both. If we are right in 
assuming that we may justly plan to fill the whole continent from the 
Bay of Fundy to Puget’s Sound with our farms and our villages, we 
ought at least to try to comprehend the grounds of our assumption, 
and the reciprocal rights and duties that grow out of our competitive 
struggle for existence with these aborigines. 

It is therefore necessary, if we would make any thing like an ade- 
quate review of the subject, that we should examine the grounds of 
the original claim of European nations to a foothold on this continent, 
far enough to understand its general character at least, so that we 
may judge of our relations to those from whom we profess to derive 
title, as well as to those whom we have dispossessed. We must 
then seek to get so fair an estimate of the Indian's idea of the 
matter as to enable us to judge of his complaints with some ap- 
proach to justice. Finally, if we find, as we are likely to do, that 
each from his own standpoint has such grounds for his opinion, that 
neither can be reasonably expected to adopt that of the other, we 
shall then be in position to estimate the demand which human charity 
and a noble sense of equity make upon the stronger party to see to it 
that its progress shall not be blind to the sufferings of others, nor 

“remorseless as to the injuries it inflicts, even in the march of true 
advancement and of civilization. We shall then be more likely to feel 
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the solemn obligation laid upon us, to mitigate in every possible man- 
ner the evils which our system of industry and of society unavoidably 
imposes upon nomadic communities which are almost hopelessly 
incapable of adopting our ways, or of living under our laws. Above 
all, we may thus quicken our consciences to the disgrace we incur as 
a nation, if we permit the necessary collision of a civilized with an 
aboriginal people to be exasperated by reckless bad faith in the fulfil- 
ment of contracts and treaties, by stinginess and tardiness in paying 
annuities, and by the toleration of reckless and shameful aggressions 
on the part of border communities. 

What right, then, had our forefathers to come to these shores at all ? 
The nations of Europe had found it convenient or necessary to estab- 
lish among themselves, by common assent, a sort of code of rules 
regulating the partition of the Western world. They agreed, either 
expressly or tacitly, to recognize each other’s claim to so-called “ unin- 
habited” countries in which they founded colonies or made settle- 
ments. Such agreements, however, even when solemnized in the 
form of treaties, hung very loosely upon governments which were 
pretty generally acting upon no maxim but that “ might makes right,” 
and recognizing no title to colonial lands, or cargoes coming from 
them, but the ability to hold and defend them by the strong arm. 
We must remember that it was a time when buccaneering was hon- 
orable, and when it mattered little to a Drake or a Hawkins whether 
he cut out a Spanish galleon, or made a descent upon a defenceless 
coast and carried off a ship-load of the natives into slavery. Even 
with regard to each other, therefore, the title by discovery and oc- 
cupation had little meaning for Europeans, and was seldom free 
from dispute; but we look entirely in vain for any evidence that the 
natives of the New World were practically allowed to have any rights 
either to land or to their,persons. The smooth phrases in which 
Puffendorf or Vattel put the right of civilized nations to take possession 
of countries already inhabited, must be regarded only as the euphe- 
misms by which, after the fact, they defended conquests which were 
made as unprovoked aggressions, stimulated only by selfish greed for 
the wealth the new countries were supposed to possess. It is hard to 
read seriously Vattel’s statement, that “the people of Europe, too 
closely pent up at home, finding land of which the savages stood in no 
particular need, and of which they made no actual and constant use, 
were lawfully entitled to take possession of it, and settle it with colo- 
nies.” We know the truth to be that Europe was not overcrowded 
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with population ; and that vast quantities of its land had not been 
brought under cultivation. We know that it was the common desire 
to better their condition, the love of adventure, the wish to escape 
religious or other persecution, that brought the early colonists away 
from Europe. It is mere fiction, that long since served its turn, to 
speak of swarming colonists leaving the old countries as bees leave 
the overstocked hive. Men migrate to-day from Illinois to the far 
West, to the mining region of the Black Hills, or to the wilds of 
Arizona, though the fertile plains of that great State will easily sus- 
tain tenfold its present population. 

The right which Vattel asserts would have been every whit 4s 
strong, if, instead of coming to this continent, the European colonists 
had gone to the gold mines of the Ural mountains or the steppes of 
southern Russia. There, also, was land of which the natives “ stood 
in no particular need, and of which they made no actual and constant 
use.” The wandering hordes of the Cossacks of the Don were scarcely 
tamer than the Delawares or the Shawnees; certainly no more so 
than the pastoral Navajoes. The difference was, simply, that the 
colonists of Western Europe must beard the Czar before they could 
have landed in the Crimea; and the wholesome dread of the power of 
Russia made that a violation of the jus gentium in the one case, which 
in the other is chosen by the celebrated teacher of the law as an 
example of its applied principles. 

The case of the earlier immigrants is a somewhat different one. 
The claim of the home government to sovereignty over the shores to 
which they came, as well as over themselves, was only of importance 
to them in their relations to the marauders of other civilized nations. 
The charter of King James was a guarantee of some degree of protec- 
tion against the Spaniard and the Frenchman. As to the Indian, the 
colonists pretty well understood that they must trust to their own 
diplomacy or courage for any assurance of a quiet neighborhood 
with him. 

It is possible that the Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay colonists 
may have had some faith in the story that the New England shores 
had been providentially.depopulated to make way for them. It had 
. been ostentatiously put forth in the preamble of the charter to Gorges 
and his associates, that “We have been further given certainly to 
knowe, that within these late Yeares there hath by God’s Visitation 
raigned a wonderfull Plague, together with many horrible Slaughters and 
Murthers committed amoungst the Sauages and bruitish people there, 
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heertofore inhabiting, in a manner to the utter Destruction, Devasta- 
cion, and Depopulacion of that whole Territorye ; so that there is not 
left for many Leagues together, in a Manner, any that doe claime or 
challenge any kind of Interests therein.” If the little company on 
board the “ Mayflower” left Holland in expectation that they came to 
settle in a genial clime, with none to molest or to make them afraid, 
a few short weeks dispelled the illusion. There had, no doubt, been 
a fearful epidemic among the bands of Indians immediately upon the 
coast ; but their first interviews with Massasoit informed them that 
the strong tribe of the Narragansetts had not been a victim to the 
sickness ; and these were certainly near enough as neighbors to make 
danger of collision, even from the first. 

A sense of imminent personal peril for themselves, their wives, and 
their children, greatly stimulated the honesty of the early colonists . 
at all points on the seaboard ; and wherever the effort was made to 
found a permanent colony, something was done to obtain the consent 
of the savage inhabitants. Presents of finery‘and tinsel, promises of 
help against their enemies, the hopes of a profitable market for their 
peltry, were all used as occasion required, to obtain at least a pre- 
tence of title, which as everybody nowadays knows was only a 
foothold and standing-room from which to apply sturdy European 
shoulders to the savages, and hustle them back further into the wil- 
derness. To call any of these performances a purchase of vast terri- 
tories, isan abuse of language. The parties were in no such relations 
as to make fair contract possible. The native mind could not com- 


_prehend the purposes of the Europeans, if it had been told them ; 


and to tell them frankly was the last thing our fathers thought of. 
Had the sachems of New England been told that the Plymouth colony 
was the advance guard of the thousands who meant to possess to the 
full the whole country “between the forty-fourth and forty-eighth 
parallels of latitude, and westward from sea to sea,” as the company’s 
charter read, would they have made a quit-claim for a few axes and 
brass kettles, and a cheap-spangled red coat or two? The supposi- 
tion is ridiculous. There were present none of the elements of such a 
contract. Colonists did then what they always have done in dealing 
with simple peoples unused to trade and ignorant of values, —they 
purchased a quiet settlement and the opportunity to strengthen them- 
selves impregnably in it, by any temporization, cajolery, or petty gifts 
which they found éfficient. They did not come with a purpose of 
going back if they could not make a fair bargain with the natives: 
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they came to stay, “peaceably if they could, forcibly if they must.” 
Their bargains were those in which much is bought for little or 
nothing ; and were generally of a piece with their original type in the 
old story of the Tyrian purchase of the site of Carthage, where the 
hide cut into shoestrings was made to surround a principality, under 
a bargain to buy ) 
“Taurino quantum possent circumdare tergo.” 

We have been too much in the habit of treating the subject in a kind 
of cant, of which we must rid ourselves if we would get at its real 
merits. 

When the Pacific Railway had reached the forks of the Platte 
River in 1867, and the Indians of the great plains were all in a fer- 
ment at the rumors of the mysterious iron road that was to cut in 
two the buffalo range, and carry the white men’s settlements into the 
‘heart of their hunting grounds, a distinguished Massachusetts man, 
with the government inspecting commission, was expressing his faith 
that fair treatment of the Indians would save the bloodshed and 
nameless horrors of the border warfare then flagrant. An old fron- 
tiersman, clad in Sioux hunting-shirt and fringed leggins, who had 
pithily expressed the practical view of the case, saying it was the 
natural conflict between the two systems of life represented respec- 
tively by the locomotive and the flint arrow-head, turned the tables 
on the statesman by replying, “So far as real fairness of treatment is 
concerned, you should have thought of that before you drove them 
over the Connecticut River.” 

The truth is, that however varied may be the circumstances attend- 
ing our dealings with the Indians, whether as feeble colonists or as 
a nation of irresistible power, the principle of our conduct has been 
at bottom the same. We have pushed onward with a steady march, 
intruding upon their domain, impeding and destroying their means 
of subsistence, curtailing their coveted freedom, and always finding 
them in the wrong when they resist and make war upon us after 
their savage fashion. 

When two such systems are chafing together, the momentary occa- 
sion of an outbreak is of small consequence compared with the great 
forces which collide. A bad man of either race has the power to set 
the frontier on fire; yet it will not do to forget that the sense of com- 
parative weakness has been so strong in the Indian that he is very 
rarely the aggressor. The writer has heard Gen. Harney, a veteran 
of fifty years service on the frontier, declare that he never knew an 
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instance of an Indian outbreak which could not be traced to some 
flagrant wrong on the part of a white man. This may be said to be 
the concurrent testimony of fair-minded soldiers and civilians who 
have been in position to know the truth. To-day a fresh war is im- 
minent on the borders of Oregon and Washington Territory; but 
army officers of undoubted character say that now, as heretofore, 
the first wrong is from the whites. They tell us that a rich frontiers- 
man, who was raising horses, insisted that his mares should pasture 
on the Indian reservation, in defiance of law and right ; that, to pro- 
tect the stock from degenerating by mixture with the Indian breed 
of ponies, he habitually mutilated the horses of the Indians when he 
could catch them. Remonstrances did no good ; there was no tribunal 
to give redress ; and that happened which would have come sooner 
if he had so wronged white frontiersmen,—he was found dead. 
Demand is promptly made by the frontier settlers for the delivery of 
the murderer, who is unknown ; and Chief Moses, who has been a life- 
long friend of our people, is to be driven into war because he does 
not or cannot find and deliver the person guilty of the killing. Can 
any rational person suppose that, even if the tribe should give up the 
accused, they would not feel that by frontier law of the white men 
themselves such justice is wretchedly onesided? Must not the repe- 
tition of the story from wigwam to wigwam leave a sense of burning 
wrong, which ripens into rooted hate as such wrongs accumulate? 
Still, these are only the details, the minor incidents, of the great 
struggle between races which has been described, and may more 
properly be considered when we come to the question of practical 
policy, than in making our effort to comprehend the fundamental 
conditions of the great problem. 

Making confession, therefore, of the sins of our own people, we 
must admit that from first to last we have maintained a steady pur- 
pose to dispossess the Indians of their lands, and to build up our 
national greatness in all the country they once inhabited. We have 
fully known that the progress of our civilization would be fatal to 
them in fact, however we may have argued that it need not be so in 
theory. We have systematically hid from them the results of the 
bargains we made with them, content that we got a seeming consent 
to the step we have taken at the moment, and hypocritically upbraid- 
ing the savage with bad faith when his slender wits at last discovered 
how he had: been duped, and when he has attempted to retrace his 
steps. We have uniformly exaggerated our promises and cheapened 
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their concessions, taking advantage of their constitutional improvi- 
dence to gain from them enormous future advantages, at the price of 
a momentary luxury or drunkenness which cost us very little. 

In short, should one deal so with any person equally incompetent 
to do business in the civilized sense of the word, Courts of Equity, 
the world over, would characterize the transactions as unmixed frauds, 
annul the pretended contracts, and give redress accordingly. The 
acts of individual settlers may often have been more heartless and 
cruel than those of the savages ; but these alone are trifles compared 
with the sleepless advance of the national power, never losing sight 
of the purpose to dominate and subjugate the continent, cost what it 
may to the feeble tribes whose ill-fortune puts them in our path. 
We shall be in no condition to deal with the matter, till we fully 
realize, as the frontiersman hinted to Mr. Ashmun, that it is as a 
whole people that we are responsible. 

But it will naturally be asked, Was there no way to plant civiliza- 
tion on this continent? Was it to remain a wilderness because sav- 
age tribes could not transform themselves into English communities ? 
No such assertion has been made. On the other hand, it has already 
been stated that the position of the earliest colonists had merits quite 
independent of the pretensions of European monarchs. They could 
go behind the fictions of international law, and assert for themselves 
a much better title, as men seeking to improve their condition or to 
escape from oppression, than their European rulers could do. As 
between themselves and the Indians, those little communities could 
say, “ We are in some sense driven hither by fate ; and we, personally, 
have a claim to appeal to the higher law, which gives us a right to 
a refuge and to a peaceful habitation which our former rulers could 
not have set up.” But, without going into the delicate question of the 
basis of the rights of property in land and of migration, and of the 
right of any community to exclude intruders, it soon became apparent 
that a civilized community was really established ; and whether Pow- 
hatan and Massasoit were rightly or-wrongly dealt with, and their 
friendship secured by good or ill means, the tribes living further in 
the interiorswere in no: situation to challenge the original right of 
settlement upon territory to which they, at least, had no title or claim. 
The question of moral right and wrong, between the colonists and the 
Indians, then assumed the form it has ever since had, and with which 
alone we now have todo. It is this: Has a civilized community, in the 
presence of, and in contact with, an uncivilized and nomadic one, the 
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right to enlarge itself by a natural growth, even though in so doing it 
dispossesses its rival ; and, if so, what should be its method of dealing 
with such neighbors ? 

The only satisfactory practical satnaieie’ to which we can appeal, in 
such questions of right as the one last stated, is the celebrated dictum 
of Bentham. Is the result aimed at, one which will produce on the 
whole an advantage to the human race, and increase the sum of 
human happiness? As the settlement of the wilderness by civilized 
men is followed by the cultivation of science, of art, and of philosophy, 
and as the earth is made to sustain a tenfold greater population, we 
say (and probably with reason) that the fulfilment of its destiny in 
this manner by the great human family more than compensates for 
the evils which the barbarians may necessarily suffer. We claim that 
the sum of blessings is on the whole much greater, when man works 
out his destiny in enlightened communities, which afford the best 
opportunities for the cultivation of all the higher and nobler elements 
of his nature. To state it from a somewhat different standpoint, such 
a view of human progress is one which better satisfies our idea/ than 
any other, and is therefore in harmony with the fundamental rules of 
morality. 

Let us assume that this view is a justifiable one. We must not 
forget, however, that in rendering a decision in this manner we are 
acting as judges in our own cause; and whilst this is unavoidable in 
such cases, because there is no authoritative human tribunal before 
which both parties may appear, it imposes upon us a duty, all the 
more solemn and obligatory, to see to it that our action under this 
ex parte judgment shall be frank, honest, and humane. 

We are bound to remember, also, that the condition of the Indian 
necessarily implies an incapacity on his part to comprehend or to 
approve the sort of judgment we have thus rendered. If he were 
able to see and to admit that it is a higher and nobler view of human 
life and destiny which civilization opens to man, he would have taken 
the largest step toward his own civilization. Prior to this, what we 
do must appear to him to be only a selfish use of power. We are 
trespassing upon his domain, making his favorite mode of life impos- 
sible, and destroying his happiness, only, so far as he can see, because 
we covet his possessions. This is the uniform burden of his com- 
plaint. In a recent number of a well known periodical, Chief Joseph 
of the Nez Percés has pitifully reiterated the old list of grievances. 
He asks why our people have crowded upon his. They were con- 
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tented in their homes ; they did not molest us: why could we not 
leave them in peace? Red Cloud and Spotted Tail have often asked 
the same question on behalf of the Sioux; and all the generations of 
the red warriors, from King Philip of the Pokanokets downward, have 
in like manner demanded, in wrath or in despair, why we could not 
have kept away from their borders. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that they lacked local attachments, or loved their homes the less, 
because their mode of life ‘appears to us so unsettled. They know 
every hill-top and stream, and have been as jealous of maintaining 
their boundaries against each other as any civilized States could be. 
They make raids upon each other, as Englishmen and Scots used to 
do, and the confines of neighboring tribes may be desolate as the 
marches of the border usually were ; but they know exactly how far 
their fathers have been used to hunt, and never allow an intrusion to 
ripen into a title for lack of notice to quit, served perhaps in savage 
fashion, but unmistakable in its purport. This sense of property 
right is keen and strong. If they are able, they repel an aggres- 
sion from white man or red with impetuous and impulsive energy ; 
and if overpowered, they carry away a longing for their old haunts 
which prompts them to bitter-complaints whenever they are given 
a hearing. 

We cannot deny that these complaints must seem to the Indians 
entirely just and unanswerable. They are far too cunning and quick- 
witted, in certain directions, to be duped with the evasive or unmeaning 
answers we give them. They call us double-tongued, because we do 
not boldly avow the purpose we have and the principle on which we 
act. If they cannot comprehend the right we have to spread our 
civilization in the name of general human progress, they at least are 
capable of understanding a plain statement of the purpose of a power 
too great for them to resist ; and they would be far more content with 
a firm and calm declaration of our will, than with the shuffling sub- 
terfuges which make the staple of all our great “ talks” with them, 
and which tempt them to quarrel with fate by making them feel that 
in these parleys they are the superiors of the white men in argument, 
— that we are constantly doing the things we have disclaimed any 
purpose of doing, and are making solemn promises only to break 
them. 

‘As soon as it became evident that we must enlarge our boundaries, 
we should frankly have put the ground for our demands upon the 
needs of our growing population, plainly stating our claim of the right 
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to grow and to require from them new arrangements in consequence 
of our growth. We should have made such demands only when the 
need was evident, and restrained our own people by steady and 
efficient enforcement of law, till the new enlargement of territory was 
publicly and solemnly proclaimed. Each step taken would thus have 
accustomed the tribes to the consideration of our policy, and to the 
proper estimate of our inflexible purpose and resistless power, — 
things which impress the imagination of barbarians, and make them 
feel that they are dealing with a ealm-moving but mysterious fate, 
with which it is useless to contend. Combine this with exact per- 
formance of agreements, and equally exact and certain punishment of 
trespassers from among our own people, and we have the elements of 
control most likely to be efficient with such peoples as we are dealing 
with. 

This is not mere theorizing. The only solid practical rules are 
those which are based on sound theory. It has grown to be a maxim 
among our military men, that the only successful way to deal with the 
Indians is to be more scrupulous to weigh well your words, more 
chary of promises, more exact in fulfilment, than you would be in 
dealing with any other people. In short, you should use them as a 
wise and firm disciplinarian would deal with children. Your purpose, 
command, promise, or threat must be made simple, clear, and easily 
understood ; calmly put, and faithfully performed. Above all, you 
must avoid all “humbug,” all wheedling, and all ambiguous promises 
or half promises, made for the sake of a momentary advantage or har- 
mony, but without any serious purpose. 

An adherence to such a mode of dealing, if it did not save us from 
Indian wars, would have preserved our self-respect, and would have 
constantly widened and strengthened the moral power of our govern- 
ment over the savage tribes. Had we acted on this principle, we 
should have been much more successful, also, in restraining our own 
people individually from those aggressions and wrongs which have so 
often been the occasion of frontier disturbances. The fact that we 
have assumed to deprive the Indian of what he regards as his ances- 
tral domain, makes it doubly our duty to see that the method of 
carrying out our judgment shall be as nearly as possible judicial, and 
that we repress with the sternest determination every private violation 
of the law which we have declared should govern the case. 

If we are right in thus determining the general principles which 
should govern our conduct of Indian affairs, the application of these 
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principles to practical conduct may be briefly made. An adherence 
to rules based on them might have lessened the rapidity of growth of 
frontier States ; for, as we have said, it would have implied that the 
opening of new regions to settlement would have taken place only as 
the thickening of population in the older settled country more impera- 
tively demanded the increase of room. Still, the time would have 
come, soon or late, when the tribes would be practically surrounded 
by the white settlements, as they are to-day, and when they must of 
necessity cease to be treated as petty nations upon our borders, who 
could move off at our approach. They are now in fact, as well as in 
theory, residents within the body politic, although it is not yet neces- 
sary for them to give up the tribal organization which is the only form 
of government they find congenial to their habits and their needs. 

The fault of our past dealing with these people must be regarded as 
lying chiefly in the manner in which we carried out our policy ; for 
policy there has been, in spite of all assertions to the contrary, and in 
spite of our unwillingness to declare it boldly and define it clearly. 
We have meant to do precisely what we have done ; namely, to occupy 
the country with as little hostile collision as practicable. 

Leaving out of view the deceptions and indirections of our conduct, 
the general custom of proceeding by treaty was not an improper one. 
The Indians needed some evidence of our bargains which was tangible, 
and we needed some form of contract which a whole tribe would look 
upon as binding. The tribal organization is their hereditary govern- 
ment. If we were to try to deal with them otherwise, we should fail. 
They would be tribes still, whether we chose to recognize them as 
such or not. They would act as tribes ; hunt and make war as tribes. 
It is good political policy, therefore, to make formal treaties with them 
as tribes, till in the progress of events disorganization takes place nat- 
urally, and they scatter themselves as individual ranche-men or shep- 
herds, and become, without a revolution, members of the State or 
Territorial citizenship. 

‘The denunciations of treaties with Indians, so often declaimed in 
the House of Representatives, are ill-founded. Those who utter 
them overlook the fact that the subject-matter of the treaty is wholly 
within the control of law, and that legislation may properly be enacted 
which shall systematize all our relations with the aborigines, reducing 
the treaties to the réle of agreements made strictly in accordance 
with law; and made in this rather high-sounding form only because 
the character and organization of the tribes is such that it is advisable, 
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for the reasons already stated, to retain methods to which they are 
accustomed. Our commissioners who have made treaties have too 
often forgotten the true limits of their own power, and the necessity 
of agreeing to nothing which must soon be undone. Congress must 
blame itself that it has never set to work seriously, with the aid of 
the Interior Department, to adopt general legislation adapted to all 
the contingencies of Indian affairs that experience and foresight can 
define. It could and should enact that all treaties or bargains with 
the tribes should be strictly subordinate to and consistent with this 
legislation ; but the act of 1871, which forbade all further treaty with 
them, was a mere petulant attempt to cut the knot. That law is 
necessarily made a dead letter, because, as has been shown above, the 
only alternative, if you refuse to deal with the Sioux, for example, as 
tribes, is to declare a war of extermination. 

By refusing to call bargains treaties, the character of them is not 
altered. Rights vest under them, all the same ; and the national dis- 
honor is not lessened by the breach of those rights, whether one name 
or the other is given to the form of contract. In an admirable article 
published in these columns in 1874, Gen. Walker, then Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, pointed out the utter anarchy of our Indian system, 
so far as legislation is concerned; but no remedy has been enacted, 
and the public scandal and disgrace remains. 

There is no fact connected with the subject which our people find 
it so hard to understand, as the helplessness of the Indian when his 
tribal organization is broken up. For many years, strong efforts have 
been made by the lobby at Washington to force the semi-civilized 
tribes of the Indian Territory to take their lands in severalty and open 
the country to white settlement. The more intelligent men of those 
tribes have uniformly opposed this, except in instances in which they 
had, by some means, been seduced into making common cause with 
speculators. The venerable and respectable Peter Pitchlyn, chief of 
the Choctaws, has constantly represented that a division of lands, in 
the unfitness of his people for competition in trade with the whites, 
means pauperism and ruin, for the great mass of them, in a single 
generation. Thus far he has succeeded in standing between them 
and destruction, but no one can predict how long his efforts may 
continue to be successful. 

Again, our treaties with the Indians have been wrong in providing 
for annuities for short terms, often too bountiful at first, but sure to 
be terminated before the improvement of the tribes can make self- 
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support a possibility. We shall not be rid of responsibiljty when the 
annuities terminate by the letter of the agreement. The Sioux and 
the Cheyennes could not foresee, in 1867, that the building of the 
‘Pacific Railroad would be followed by the speedy disappearance of 
the buffalo and the antelope, and that they would be in danger of 
starvation. In the face of the history of the past, we are in no con- 
dition to say to these people, in the presence of Christendom, “ Dig or 
die!” Our legislation should at once recognize the fact that we must 
provide for their support till they can be taught at least as much as 
the Cherokees have now learned. 

The “peace policy,” attempted at the beginning of General Grant’s 
administration, did not look to a mere shifting of responsibility for 
the selection of agents upon the religious denominations of the coun- 
try. It looked to a co-operation between the government and the 
active benevolence of the people in the work of civilization. It recog- 
nized the fact that the government alone could not carry on the 
distinctively missionary work of education and civilization. It sought 
to arouse-a public interest, which might outlast the few years for 
which alone the public annuities are provided, and which would insure 
the completion of the work in a spirit becoming an enlightened 
nation. 

The administration then said to the benevolent societies of all 
creeds, “We will make the official organization of the agencies co- 
operate with your educational work, and help it on.” Well known 
citizens were made a Board of Commissioners, to act as the inter- 
mediate between the Indian Bureau and the societies, for the purpose 
of promoting harmony of action, and of inspecting purchases and sup- 
plies ; thus affording to the government and to the public a guarantee 
that old abuses should be corrected, and giving promise that when 
the annuities should end, the benevolent public would be prepared to 
continue the work of civilization, or of prompting and securing the 
new legislation which might be needed. It is not too much to say 
that the saddest hour the cause of Indian civilization has ever seen, 
was that in which Mr. Brunot and his fellow-commissioners felt 
themselves compelled to abandon the effort to co-operate with the 
government in labors which should, by common consent, be regarded 
its noblest and its most obligatory. 

The differences in treatment to be made in the case of the semi- 
civilized tribes are too evidently necessary to need argument. The 
Cherokees hold their lands by purchase, and by a patent from the United 
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States in all respects similar in substance and in legal effect to the deed 
which is the basis of every white settler’s title to his farm. To treat 
lands held in this manner as a “ reservation,” subject to curtailment 
at will of the government, would be an audacious violation of justice 
and of law. If such tribes should become extinct, the nation might 
properly assume the reversion of the lands; but it is hard to see in 
what other condition we can meddle with so plain and clear a title. 
For all the tribes in the Indian Territory proper, and in the organized 
States of the Union, and for the Navajoes, the Pueblos, and some oth- 
ers, the problem is no longer one of enduring peaceful relations to the 
government. Nothing but wanton and systematic oppression could 
drive them into disturbance. Our duty is to encourage progress 
within their tribal organization, preventing the unauthorized intrusion 
of their white neighbors, and patiently awaiting the natural solution 
of their destiny. 

With the tribes still living by the chase, while we insist upon their 
stay within the limits of their reservations, we are bound to make 
those limits respected by our frontiersmen, at whatever cost. No 
economy in supporting the army can excuse us from having force 
enough at all important points to make wrong-doing hopeless, and to 
save trouble by surely preventing it. Our history should contain no 
more pages like that which tells the story of intrusion upon the 
homes of the Osages while they were upon the summer buffalo hunt, 
laying up their store of food for the winter, and the subsequent 
appeals to the President not to eject the trespassers, because they 
had already built churches and school-houses upon the stolen land ! 

It may become necessary to make changes in our stipulations with 
the comparatively few remaining wild tribes; but, if so, it need not 
be difficult to do it in the spirit of the views we have advocated, and 
to make even Sitting Bull feel that it is an honorable and honest solu- 
tion of acontroversy. Of course it will not be done in this way, unless 
we so revise our policy as to make it accord with indubitable facts and 
with the real results at which we aim. Such further changes should 
provide for some permanent and not temporary assistance to the 
tribes, in making the transfer from a hunter’s life to that of pastoral 
people. 

Ranche-men are many of them now willing to receive Indian boys 
as herders of cattle, under reasonable terms of apprenticeship. This 
mode of life would best suit the Indians, because it is not one -of 
manual labor, and is nearest akin, of all civilized forms of industry, to 
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the nomadic habits which are hereditary in them. The suggestion 
has also been made, by a former manager of the American Fur Com- 
pany, that the Indian youth be enrolled in our military forces on the 
plains, and in the navy on the lakes; and the plan is well worth a 
trial. The Pawnees, who have acted as auxiliary troops in late years, 
have proven most useful and trustworthy. They are proud of their 
uniform and of their equipment, and have transferred their allegiance, 
and learned habits of respect and obedience for the officers of the 
government, almost without knowing it. 

Nearly all who have given much personal study to the Indian tribes 
are agreed that little can be done with the full-grown men but to feed 
them. The children alone are susceptible of education in any con- 
siderable degree. The most promising efforts made during the last 
twenty years are those which have looked to the industrial education 
of the Indian youth. Organized and persistent effort in that direction 
is demanded alike of the government and of the people. Whether 
we try to make of them soldiers, sailors, herdsmen, or farmers, it can 
only be done by revising our legislation so that it shall aim clearly and 
efficiently at the end proposed ; and for this, first of all, there must be 
the creation of such an intelligent public sentiment on the subject as 
shall command the attention and the action of Congress. 

The question whether the control of Indian affairs shall remain 
in the Interior Department or be transferred to the army, is of little 
practical moment so long as our legislation is such that both military 
and civil officers are foredoomed to disappointment in any earnest 
efforts to solve the problem. When the exigencies of a political 
party may cut down the appropriations to a point where it is known 
that starvation at many Indian agencies must ensue ; when careless- 
ness and, indifference postpone even the intended appropriations, till 
tribes that would be friendly are driven to outbreak by the hunger 
of their women and children, — as Bishop Whipple tells us was the 
case in the last Sioux outbreak in Minnesota, and as has recently 
occurred again in the case of the Bannocks,—it is plain that the 
reform must begin in our legislative bodies, and that they must 
learn to realize that life and death, peace and war, are at stake when 
appropriation bills are delayed, before we can hope for much from 
the efforts even of the best meaning officers on the frontier, whether 
they are soldiers or Quakers. 

It would be easy to find officers of the army, like Crook or Hazen, 
who would make most efficient heads of an Indian administration, 
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and who would conduct it with wisdom and prudence. But the 
administration itself would necessarily be civil, even in that case. 
The work to be done is not military work. The officers performing 
it, like those engaged upon river and harbor improvements and upon 
the coast survey, would only be detailed for the purpose. That some 
men of special adaptation and knowledge of Indian character could 
be profitably detailed is unquestionably true; but the work of civili- 
zation would hardly progress in the actual presence of troops, whose 
example would undo the lessons taught the red men concerning the 
folly of living for war and the chase, and the desirability of industry 
and self-support. The end to be aimed at implies the removal of 
troops from contact with Indian communities, as soon as we can be 
reasonably assured of peace ; and it would seem in every respect best 
that we should find some way of having the unmilitary work of educa- 
tion in the arts of peace performed honestly and well by a rightly 
organized civil service. The fact that it has not been done satis- 
factorily ought to call our attention to the vices of our civil service 
for the purpose of correcting them, rather than lead us to turn more 
and more of our administrative duties over to the army. It ought not 
to be hard to see what is the natural end of this latter course. 

To sum up the views thus presented, it will be apparent that the 
“Indian problem” is not one in regard to which a definite law can 
be enacted, which shall dispose of its difficulties once for all. Many 
of these difficulties can be only partially remedied, and will never be 
wholly removed. In proportion as we realize the fact that our civili- 
zation, in its collision with these uncivilized communities, is causing 
them sufferings which must appear to them great wrongs, we shall 
give play to the philanthropic sentiments of an enlightened human- 
ity, and grow more and more disposed to deal with them in a manner 
becoming a Christian nation. The key to the whole matter is here. 
If a remorseful public sentiment could be aroused, such as a fair 
consideration of the truth is apt to inspire, it could not be long before 
this spirit, reflected in the action of Congress, would produce an 
earnest effort to systematize our relations with the Indian tribes by 
statutes which should revise the whole subject, and bring the com- 
mon-sense of our people to bear upon all the practical difficulties 
of the work. Any thing done in such a temper would be a great 
improvement upon the present incoherence and inconsistency of 
our laws. 

When once our legislation had taken a form that right-minded 
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men need not be ashamed of, we could with much better grace, as 
well as success, put a stop to the barbarities of savage warfare on 
the one hand, and the irritating aggressions and outrages of white 
criminals on the other. The spread of our settlements has already 
gone so far that the question cannot much longer be postponed. We 
are drifting into a condition of things the outcome of which is likely 
to be a general border-war. If the public voice shall demand of the 
committees of Congress that they apply themselves, with all the aid 
that the administration can give, to the codification of the statutes 
on this subject, reducing them to consistency not only with each 
other but with the dictates of humanity and fairness, the important 
first step will have been taken. 

The next would soon follow, in the form of laws recognizing the 
truth that very few of the remaining Indian tribes can longer subsist 
by the chase; that they will only learn civilized industry by slow and 
uncertain steps ; and that sufficient provision must be made to carry 
them over this period of danger. The fund for subsistence and in- 
struction must be ample, and the provision for the force to keep the 
peace and command respect must be equally ample. Power and 
justice must both be unmistakably exhibited. If a “penny wise, 
pound foolish” economy shall prevent this, the inevitable result is 
desperate savage war, national disgrace, and an enormous increase 
even of the pecuniary burden of the people. 




















THE SUPREME COURT AND THE CURRENCY 
QUESTION. 


CASE! is to be brought before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, of deeper interest than any cause that has been argued 
for many years. The Act of Congress of 1878, c. 146, directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to reissue greenbacks which are redeemed 
in any manner by the government, and thus maintain the volume of 
legal-tender currency. This is inflation, since without such legislation 
the notes which are now daily redeemed in coin would be destroyed. 
The Acts passed during the war have been repealed ; the Resump- 
tion Act provided for redemption only; the Act of 1878 for 
reissue. Now the question is not whether Congress has power to 
maintain the existing volume of paper money, but whether Congress 
has power in time of peace to impart the legal-tender property to 
paper at all. If it has not, the Act of 1878 is void. If it has, it 
may in one moment confiscate all debts both public and private. 
Yet mighty as are the interests involved in the issue thus directly 
raised, they are subordinate to those which the decision of this cause 
must collaterally embrace. To pass upon this question, those clauses 
of the Constitution must be interpreted which define the powers of 
Congress ; and should the Act be upheld, it must apparently be sus- 
tained by reasoning which will go far toward investing Congress with 
authority hardly less absolute than that wielded by the parliament of 
England. A judgment which may practically annihilate those consti- 
tutional limitations which for ninety years have been looked upon as 
the foundation of this government, must be of absorbing interest to 
every citizen. Therefore, though the story has been often told, and 
the legal questions have been often argued by the ablest counsel at 
the bar, no apology is necessary for attempting once more to draw 
public attention to this great controversy which is now about to be 
reopened. 


1 General Butler and Mr. Chittenden have agreed to present facts suitable to raise the 
questions, and to provide counsel. 
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There is little hazard in asserting that, before the war of the Re- 
bellion, no statesman or jurist ever supposed Congress could make 
paper money a legal tender in payment of debts. This is proved by 
abundant evidence. The original draft of the Constitution provided 
that “ The Legislature of the United States shall have the power... 
to borrow money and emit bills upon the credit of the United States.” 
Gouverneur Morris moved to strike out “and emit bills upon the 
credit of the United States.” A debate thereupon ensued, which 
is so striking that it is given here just as it is reported by Mr. 
Madison : — , 


Mr. GOUVERNEUR Morris. — If the United States had credit, such bills would 
be unnecessary ; if they had not, unjust and useless. 

Mr. BUTLER seconds the motion. 

Mr. MADISON. — Will it not be suffitient to prohibit the making them a fender ? 
This will remove the temptation to emit them with unjust views. And promissory 
notes, in that shape, may in some emergencies be best. 

Mr. Morris. — Striking out the words will leave room still for notes of a re- 
sponsible minister, which will do all the good without the mischief. The moneyed 
interest will oppose the plan of government, if paper emissions be not prohibited. 

Mr GorHAM was for striking out without inserting any prohibition. If the 
words stand, they may suggest and lead to the measure. 

Mr. Mason had doubts on the subject. Congress, he thought, would not have 
the power unless it were expressed. Though he had a mortal hatred to paper 
money, yet as he could not foresee all emergencies, he was unwilling to tie the 
hands of the legislature. He observed that the late war could not have been car- 
ried on, had such a prohibition existed. 

Mr. GORHAM. — The power, as far as it will be necessary or safe, is involved in 
that of borrowing. 

Mr. MERCER was a friend to paper money, though in the present state and 
temper of America he should neither propose nor approve of such a measure. 
He was consequently opposed to a prohibition of it altogether. It will stamp suspi- 
cion on the government to deny it a discretion on this point. It was impolitic, 
also, to excite the opposition of all those who were friends to paper money. The 
people of property would be sure to be on the side of the plan, and it was impolitic 
to purchase their further attachment with the loss of the opposite class of citizens. 

Mr. ELLsworTH thought this a favorable moment to shut and bar the door 
against paper money. The mischiefs of the various experiments which had been 
made were now fresh in the public mind, and had excited the disgust of all the 
respectable part of America. By withholding the power from the new govern- 
ment, more friends of influence would be gained to it than by almost any thing 
else. Paper money can in no case be necessary. Give the government credit, 
and other resources will offer. The power may do harm, never good. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, notwithstanding his antipathy to paper money, could not agree 
to strike out the words, as he could not foresee all the occasions that might 
arise. 
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Mr. WiLson.—It will have a most salutary influence on the credit of the 
United States to remove the possibility of paper money. This expedient can 
never succeed whilst its mischiefs are remembered. And, as long as it can be 
resorted to, it will be a bar to other resources. 

Mr. BuTLER remarked, that paper was a legal tender in no country in Europe. 
He was urgent for disarming the government of such a power. 

Mr. Mason was still averse to tying the hands of the legislature altogether. 
If there was no example in Europe, as just remarked, it might be observed, on the 
other side, that there was none in which the government was restrained on this 
head. 

Mr. READ thought the words, if not struck out, would be as alarming as the 
mark of the Beast in Revelation. 

Mr. LANGDON had rather reject the whole plan, than retain the three words, 
“and emit bills.” a 

On the motion for striking out— New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, — 
Aye, 9. New Jersey, Maryland, — Na, 2. 

Note by Mr. Madison. — This vote in the affirmative by Virginia was occasioned 
by the acquiescence of Mr. Madison, who became satisfied that striking out the 
words would not disable the government from the use of public notes, so far as 
they could be safe and proper; and would only cut off the pretext for a paper 
currency, and particularly for making the bills a tender,} either for public or private 
debts. — Madison Papers, vol. iii. pp. 1343-6. 


Upon most problems of government men have seldom differed more 
widely than the members of the Convention, but in their fear and 
hatred of paper money they were united ; and they were fully deter- 
mined that their new republic should never groan under this curse. 
Chief-Justice Marshall well expressed their opinions in Craig v. Mis- 
souri, 4 Peters, 432, decided in 1830 :— 


At a very early period of our colonial history, the attempt to supply the want of 
the precious metals by a paper medium was made to a considerable extent ; and the 
bills emitted for this purpose have been frequently denominated “bills of credit.” 
During the war of our Revolution, we were driven to this expedient; and necessity 
compelled us to use it to a most fearful extent. . .. Such a medium has been always 
liable to considerable fluctuation. Its value is continually changing; and these 
changes, often great and sudden, expose individuals to immense loss, are the 
sources of ruinous expectations, and destroy all confidence between man and man. 
To cut up this mischief by the roots, —a mischief which was felt through the United 
States, and which deeply affected the interest and prosperity of all, —the people 
declared in their Constitution that no State should emit bills of credit. 


It must never be forgotten that the men of that age thought, that 
by putting a prohibition upon the States, they had “cut up the mis- 


1 The italics are in the original. 
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chief by the roots.” To suppose that a like prohibition upon the 
general government was necessary or even desirable, was altogether 
foreign to their mode of reasoning. They held that the government 
they were constructing was one of enumerated powers ; that Congress 
could pass no law which was not expressly authorized by some clause 
in the Constitution, or which did not follow by clear implication from 
some express grant ; that should laws be passed which transcended 
these limits, the Supreme Court would declare them void, on a case 
being presented at its bar; and that therefore express prohibitions 
of particular powers were not only useless but dangerous. Hamilton 
thus stated the objections to incorporating a Bill of Rights in the 
Constitution : — . 


I go further and affirm, that Bills of Rights, in the sense and to the extent in 
which they are contended for, are not only unnecessary in the proposed Constitu- 
tion, but would even be dangerous. They wouldscontain various exceptions to 
powers not granted; and on this very account would afford a colorable pretext 
to claim more than was granted. For, why declare that things shall not be done 
which there is no power to do? Why, for instance, should it be said that the 
liberty of the press shall not be restrained, when no power is given by which re- 
strictions may be imposed? I will not contend that such a position would confer 
a regulating power, but it is evident that it would furnish, to men disposed to- 
usurp, a plausible pretence for claiming that power. They might urge, with a sem- 
blance of reason, that the Constitution ought not to be charged with the absurdity 
of providing against the abuse of an authority which was not given, and that pro- 
vision against restraining the liberty of the press afforded a clear implication that 
a power to prescribe proper regulations concerning it was intended to be vested in 
the national government. This may serve as a specimen of the numerous han- 
dles which would be given to the doctrine of constructive powers by the indulgence 
of an injudicious zeal for Bills of Rights.* 


Hence the early statesmen thought that, by granting Congress no 
authority to issue paper money, and by forbidding the States to do 
so, they had settled this question for so long as their Constitution 
should endure. Nor for many years was it even suggested that they 
had failed. During the war of 1812, the government was reduced to 
great straits for lack of funds to carry on hostilities. The whole sub- 
ject was then discussed, and various statutes were passed, authorizing 
the issue of treasury notes. Yet, though the emergency was great and 
the peril extreme, the idea? of making such notes a legal tender was 


1 Federalist, No. lxxxiv. 
2 Such a proposition was once made in Congress ; but the House of Representatives 
refused to consider it by a vote of more than two to one. (Benton’s Abridgt., vol. iii. 


p- 361.) 
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not even thought worthy of consideration; the point debated was, 
whether the government could issue paper at all. At this day, no one 
doubts the legality of such a measure. The power to borrow money is 
given in the broadest terms; and there is no simpler or more obvious 
method of borrowing than by issuing the government promises to pay 
to all who choose to receive them. The value of such promises may be 
enhanced by making them receivable for taxes, duties, or debts due to 
the United States; but there is no difference in principle between 
such notes and ordinary bonds. In the one case, the government buys 
goods directly with its note; in the other, it borrows money upon its 
bond, and with the money buys goods. So far as debts, public or 
private, are concerned, no man need receive the paper unless he elects 
to do so. The creditor can always have payment in coin if he de- 
sires it, and no man can be injured. The distinction between such 
notes and a paper currency which is made a | tender in payment 
of all debts, is too obvious to need comment. ‘Waniel Webster only 
expressed the universal opinion when he said, in ipe — 


Most unquestionably, there is no legal tender, and there 4. no legal tender, 
in this country, under the authority of this government or any Sther, but gold and 
silver, either the coinage of our own mints or foreign coins,,at ites regulated by 


‘ 


Congress. This is a constitutional principle perfectly plain, an e very high- 
est importance. The States are expressly prohibited from any thing but 


gold and silver a tender in payment of debts; and, although no Buch express pro- 
hibition is applied to Congress, yet, as Congress has no power granted to it in 
this respect but to coin money, and regulate the value of foreign coins, it clearly 
has no power to substitute paper, or any thing else, for coin, as a tender in pay- 
ment of debts and in discharge of contracts.' 


In the midst of the Rebellion, however, men had little time or in- 
clination to reflect on constitutional limitations. When the existence 
of a nation is at stake, and men’s lives are sacrificed by the ten thou- 
sand, and their wealth is poured forth like water, constitutions are 
swept aside like cobwebs, if they are thought to hinder victory. 
Money was needed for the war, and money had to be provided; else 
the army would have been disbanded, and the navy have rotted in port. 
It appeared to Congress that paper would circulate better if made a 
legal tender, and they accordingly so declared it; and doubtless the 
people sustained them in the act. Looking back calmly, from a 
distance of fifteen years, it seems probable that they were mistaken. 
There is no magic in the legal-tender clause. A legal-tender note is 


1 Speech on the Specie Circular, 4 Webster’s Works, p. 271. 
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generally valuable to a holder only for the same reason that an ordi- 
nary treasury note is valuable, — because of the holder’s belief in the 
ability of the government sooner or later to redeem it in coin. Should 
the government be overthrown or become bankrupt, both promises 
would be alike worthless. (In one respect only has the legal tender 
an advantage: it usually acts as a partial repudiation of existing debts. 
Under the legal-tender law, supposing the currency to be depreciated 
ten per cent., the government or private persons could pay off debts 
at ninety cents on the dollar, by paying paper dollars worth ninety 
cents each, instead of the promised coin. Had the government on 
the other hand contented itself with issuing simple treasury notes, 
debts would have been paid on a specie basis. That is to say, allow- 
ing the same depreciation as before, debtors would have paid one 
dollar and ten cents in currency for every dollar they had contracted 
to pay in gold. In r words, they would have paid what they hon- 
estly owed, neither #fore nor less. Of course, contracts made in cur- 
rency would al have been payable in currency, in any event, 
and whatever i ount; and after the government notes had gone 
into general ci tion, most contracts would have been made in 
paper. How the government could have benefited by one course more 


than the Me difficult to comprehend; although doubtless the 
han 

















legal tende d be everywhere preferred by men who owed more 
to others t thers owed to them. Be this as it may, Congress 
enacted the legal-tender laws of 1862 and 1863. The people sup- 
ported Congress in its war measures, and, in the excitement and 
enthusiasm of the time, the State courts, almost without exception, 
held them to be constitutional,—though many of the judges must 
have decided upon patriotic rather than upon legal grounds. The 
test case of Hepburn v. Griswold, however, did not come before the 
Supreme Court of the United States until 1868, when the war feeling 
had partially subsided, and when time had been given for calm reflec- 
tion. (The exact point presented for determination was, whether 
Congress had power to make notes issued under its authority a legal 
tender in payment of debts, which, when contracted, were payable 
by law in gold and silver coin.~) The question was repeatedly argued, 
and the case was held long under advisement ; probably no cause ever 
received more anxious and deliberate consideration. All admitted 
that no such power is granted in the Constitution ; but it was con- 
tended that its existence might be fairly implied as a means necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution: 1. The war power; 2. The 
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power to coin money; 3. The power to borrow money; or, 4. That 
it might be held to be a resulting power from the general purposes of 
the government. )At length, after nearly two years spent in argu- 
ment and deliberation, a solemn decision was rendered. The majority 
of the court felt themselves “ obliged to conclude that an act making 
mere promises to pay dollars a legal tender in payment of debts pre- 
viously contracted, is not a means appropriate, plainly adapted, really 
calculated to carry into effect any express power vested in Congress ; 
that such an act is inconsistent with the spirit of the Constitution ; 
and that it is prohibited by the Constitution.” 

We now approach the most painful and the most humiliating 
chapter of American judicial history. All must remember the un- 
popularity of this decision. The republican party, which then had 
undisputed control of the government, were united in support of the 
tender laws. ( The country was in the midst of the period of inflation ; 
and the national banks, who saw that their profits must decline with 
a contraction of the currency, led the opposition. ) Hon. E. R. Hoar, 
who was then Attorney-General, controlled the legal policy of the 
government ; and in an evil hour for the nation, the administration 
determined that, if possible, the decision of Hepburn v. Griswold 
should be overruled. The number of judges upon the Supreme 
bench was then about to be enlarged, as explained in the following 
note, appended by the reporter to the Legal-tender Cases (12 Wal- 
lace, 528) :— 

By Act of March 3, 1863 (12 Stat. at Large, 794), the court was ordered to 
consist of ten members; a new member being then added. By Act of July 23, 
1866 (14 id. 209), “to fix the number of judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, &c.,” it was enacted “ that no vacancy in the office of associate justice shall 
be filled by appointment until the number of associates shall be reduced to six, 
and thereafter the Supreme Court shall consist of a chief justice and six associate 
justices.” By an Act of roth April, 1869 (16 id. 44), to take effect from the 
first Monday of December, 1869, it was enacted that the court should consist of a 
chief justice and eight associates, and that, for the purposes of this act, there 
should be appointed an additional judge. Hepburn v. Griswold, it is stated in 
the opinion of the court in the case, was decided in conference Nov. 27, 1869 
(8 Wallace, 626), there being then eight judges (the chief justice and seven aSso- 
ciates) on the bench, the lowest number to which the court had been reduced. 
One of them, Justice Grier, resigned Feb. 1, 1870. The judgment in Hepburn v. 
Griswold was announced from the bench, and entered Feb. 7, 1870. Mr. Justice 
Strong was appointed Feb. 18, 1870, and Mr. Justice Bradley, March 21, 1870. 


Dates must now be carefully borne in mind, Hepburn v. Griswold 
was decided in conference Nov. 27, 1869. The act increasing the 
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number of judges went into effect upon the first Monday of Decem- 
ber following ; therefore, at the time this decision was made, the 
court was full, and no vacancy existed. Moreover, Mr. Justice Grier, 
one of the majority of the court, resigned Feb. 1, 1870. This was 
more than two months after the case had been decided; it was 
after the day upon which the opinion had been read and agreed 
to in conference (29 January, 1870); and after the day (31 January, 
1870) when it would have been delivered in court, had not the deliv- 
ery been postponed for a week to give time for the preparation of the 
dissenting opinion. (See f2 Wallace, 572.) The decision of Hepburn 
v. Griswold was, therefore, in fact made by a majority of five judges 
to three, in a full court-of eight members. Judgment was entered 
upon Feb. 7, 1870. On the 18th of the same month, Mr. Jus- 
tice Strong was appointed, who, when on the Supreme Bench of 
Pennsylvania, had sustained the tender laws in an elaborate opinion, 
delivered in Shollenberger v. Brinton (52 Penn. St. 9); and upon the 
21st of the following month, Mr. Justice Bradley received his com- 
mission. Thus, within six weeks after the entry of judgment, the 
majority found themselves in a minority of four to five upon this 
great question,— both the new judges joining with the former minority. 
Upon March 31, 1870, just ten days after the court was remodelled, 
Hon. E. R. Hoar moved for a rehearing of the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the Legal-tender Acts, thus taunting the Chief-Justice 
with having changed his opinion since he had left the Treasury 


Department : — 


A statute, upon the constitutionality of which this court, at a time when by 
law it consisted of nine judges, did, by a majority of only four to three, enter its 
judgment, with two vacancies upon the bench; and it stands, therefore (reducing 
it to its essence), that upon the judicial opinion of a single man, whose voice 
turned the majority, the great question is adjudicated. And if— which is a sup- 
posable case — it turned out that it was an opinion about which even the deciding 
judge of the court had entertained a different opinion at some other time, it would 
come down to the point that, on the differing opinions, at different times of his life, 
of a single man, the whole constitutional power of Congress and the Executive, in 
time of the direst national necessity, after this long popular acquiescence, and 
these decisions of State tribunals, was for ever to be subverted and set aside and 
expunged from the practical powers of this nation, by the judgment of this court ; 
and upon the question whether it was necessary for the exercise of admitted con- 
stitutional powers, deciding that that necessity is a judicial question, and not a 
political one. 

The gravity of such a decision, your honors, I have no doubt, justly estimate. 
That it was my duty, if that question could be presented again with propriety, in 
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the exercise of my official functions, to do so, seemed to me clear. And, may it 
please your honors, — involving as it does such a great mass of private interests, 
but more because it seems to me to involve a fundamental principle in the powers 
of the government, and, in my apprehension, to involve the question whether it is 
ever constitutional to suppress a rebellion beyond a certain magnitude, —I have 
decided, at the earliest possible period, to present it to your honors, when the 
court should be full; and to ask that, if this is not to be henceforth and for ever 
the settled law of this land, it shall now be declared what the law is. 

To comment upon the statements of fact here made, or upon the tone 
in which the highest law-officer of the nation addressed the highest tri- 
bunal of his country, would be as ill-timed as it would be vain. The 
Attorney-General said, with truth, that the controversy was largely 
political ; but, the case once decided, politics had an end. Then a 
duty which should have outweighed any political consideration inter- 
vened ; for to him, above all men, was confided the trust of maintaining 
the law of the land. If the administration thought that the decision 
crippled the government, the remedy was plain. They should have 
caused a constitutional amendment to be submitted to the peopis. The 
people alone, in such an emergency, have the right to determine what 
the safety and the welfare of their country demand. But an attempt 
to change the declared law, not by an amendment to the Constitution, 
not even by convincing the judges that they have erred, but by 
drowning their voices with the votes of men upon whose commissions 
the President’s signature is yet wet, approaches revolution. 

No such deadly blow has been ever struck at our form of govern- 
ment. The Supreme Court is the corner-stone on which the fabric 
rests. Without an independent judiciary, constitutional limitations 
are a mockery, for there can be no other curb upon the majority. 
This barrier gone, Congress is absolute. Yet a worse misfortune 
may befall us than to see the court stripped of power; for the way 
has been opened for making the greatest of tribunals a party tool, and 
for prostrating it at the feet of politicians. 

At that time the court refused the re-hearing ; but a year later, 
Knox v. Lee and Parker v. Davis were argued. On the first of May, 
1871, judgment was entered in both cases. The constitutionality of 
the legal-tender laws was then affirmed, and the judgment in Hepburn 
v, Griswold reversed by a vote of five judges to four, — Justices Bradley 
and Strong siding with the majority. 

The opinion was delivered by Justice Strong. The impression left 
upon the mind after reading it is, that, though the judges were 
agreed upon the conclusion, they could not agree upon the premises 
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from which that conclusion was reached. The acts of 1862-63, mak- 
ing treasury notes a legal tender for the payment of debts, were held 
to be an appropriate means for carrying into execution the powers of the 
government at the time they were enacted. There, however, the court 
stopped. The precise power for the execution of which the issue of 
legal tenders is an appropriate means is nowhere designated. The 
majority of the judges were careful not to commit themselves to any 
definite constitutional construction, and confined themselves to de- 
ciding the law upon the facts presented at the bar. Thus it happens 
that the decision which would be reached, were the facts somewhat 
altered, must be largely matter of conjecture. Recent legislation has, 
however, materially changed the facts. _ The original legal-tender laws 
have been repealed. In 1875, Congress passed the Resumption Act,? 
providing for the redemption of the government notes in coin on and 
after Jan. 1, 1879; and also providing, in the mean time, for the con- 
traction of the legal-tender currency to three hundred million dollars. 
In this act no provision was made for reissuing any note which should 
be redeemed in coin on or after Jan. 1, 1879. Therefore it became 
evident that, sooner or later, should resumption prove successful, 
greenbacks must be swept out of existence. (To prevent such a 
result, Congress passed an act in 1878,? directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to reissue notes redeemed according to law, and by this 
‘means maintain the volume of paper at three hundred millions. It 
is the constitutionality of this last act which is denied.) By Knox v. 
Lee, it was finally settled that in time of war Congress may make 
paper money a legal tender in payment of debts: so much is clear. 
When the case upon the statute of 1878 comes up, the court will 
have to go further. It will then be forced to determine whether this 
power over the currency is only incidental to the general grant of 
power to levy war; or whether Congress has authority to emit legal 
tenders in time of peace, under some other grant or grants in the 
Constitution. 


1 Acts of 1875, c. 15. 

2 Acts of 1878, c. 146. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, that from and after the passage of 
this act, it shall not be lawful for the Secretary of theTreasury, or other officer under him, 
to cancel or retire any more of the United States legal-tender notes. And when any 
of said notes may be redeemed or received into the Treasury under any law, from any 
source whatever, and shall belong to the United States, they shall not be retired, cancelled, 
or destroyed, but they shall be reissued and paid out again, and kept in circulation. 
Provided, That nothing herein shail prohibit the cancellation and destruction of muti- 
lated notes, and the issue of other notes of like denomination in their stead, as now pro- 
vided by law. All acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. ; 
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Should the judges hold it to be a war-power, their position will be 
strong. They might well recognize the fact that, in time of danger, 
Congress must be practically absolute. To defend the country, the 
government can draft every man into the armies ; it can take every 
dollar of our property in taxes; it may lay our homes in ashes ; 
it may keep every ship in port ; it may imprison us without trial ; it 
may hang us by martial law. Why may it not confiscate debts, should 
that be thought necessary for the public safety? Without at all 
shaking Knox v. Lee, the court might well hold that this power stands 
on the footing of the writ of habeas corpus, which shall not be sus- 
pended unless, when in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety may require it. Moreover, such a decision would not be open 
to the charge of being judicial legislation. There would be no 
usurpation of the functions of Congress. The court would declare 
the act of 1878 void, but it would not do so upon economical or 
political grounds. ( On the contrary, it would lay down the broad rule 
that this is one of those extraordinary powers the exercise of which is 
justifiable in time of war, but for which there is no constitutional 
sanction in time of peace.) No rule could be simpler, or easier of 
application, for war is a fact within judicial knowledge, of which the 
bench is bound to take notice. That the effect of such a judgment 
would be beneficial, few conservative men can doubt. Not only would 
this harassing question be set at rest; not only would the people 
regain some portion of that protection against their own folly that the 
Constitution was meant to afford, and the Supreme Court some por- 
tion of its old ascendancy, — but the decision would mark the close of 
the epoch of strained construction that was inevitable in years of 
violence, and a return to the sounder precedents of earlier times. 

That the judges will view the issue from this standpoint is, how- 
ever, doubtful. Though they are not committed as a body, some of 
them have expressed opinions from which it may not be easy to 
recede; and the act, if held valid, may not improbably be sustained 
by reasoning which will strike at the heart of the federal system. 

The war-power apart, advocates of legal tenders derive authority 
for their issue from one or all of the following sources: 1. From the 
power to coin money. 2. From the power to borrow money and to 
pay debts. 3. From what is termed a resulting power from the aggre- 
gate of all the powers of the government. Touching the grant of 
the right to coin money and regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, little need be said. The plain meaning of the words is so 
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opposed to that sought to be put upon them, that it is very im- 
probable the Supreme Court will ever set them up as the clause 
in the Constitution which enables Congress to print the word 
“dollar” on a scrap of paper, and enact that it shall pass as a coin. 
This assumption becomes almost a certainty in view of the frank 
admission by Mr. Justice Miller, in the dissenting opinion in Hepburn 
v. Griswold, that he was unable to see in those words, standing alone, 
a sufficient warrant for the exercise of this power. After so decided 
an intimation from such an authority, this clause may well be dismissed 
from further consideration here. 

Neither does the permission to borrow money, even taken in its 
broadest sense, afford a premise from which the required conclusion 
can be deduced. On the contrary, the spirit of this grant and the 
meaning to which it must be twisted are as hostile to one another as 
honesty is to theft. The government, under well defined restrictions 
and in conformity with old and well established rules of law, may, 
under certain circumstances, take the property of the citizen without 
his consent. For example, his goods may be taken for taxes, or his 
land for public use under the right of eminent domain. In both of 
these instances, the process is an acknowledged taking by paramount 
right recognized by the laws, and the power within proper limitations 
has never been disputed. In both, the citizen is entitled to receive, 
and is in fact supposed to receive, full compensation for his loss ; but 
neither proceeding has ever been thought to have any thing in com- 
mon with the act of borrowing. 

“To borrow” means to take from another by request and consent ; 
in other words, to make a contract to which both sides agree. The 
government borrows money when it sells its bonds to the highest 
bidder. It also borrows money when it gives its notes in payment 
of its debts, to such of its creditors as choose to take them. Should 
such notes be issued to excess, they depreciate; but in that event 
no one takes them at their nominal value. The government thus 
borrows exactly like a private person, by issuing its promissory notes 
which circulate at. par while the public credit is good, but which are 
taken at a discount if confidence is impaired. Legal tenders effect 
no such purpose. The only advantage they have over treasury notes 
is that creditors are forced to receive them at their nominal value in 
payment of existing debts. Hence, when they depreciate, the govern- 


ment can discharge its obligations at a profit exactly equal to the per . 


cent at which its paper stands below par. The theory of those who 
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maintain that the issue of legal-tender currency is a means necessary 
and proper to carry into effect the power to borrow money, or to pay 
debts, rests on the assumption that this profit which the government 
makes, by paying its debts with paper worth less than its nominal 
value, is one way of negotiating a loan ; and that such dealing is a pay- 
ment within the intent of the Constitution. / No words are necessary 
to demonstrate either the fallacy or the knavery of such a proposi- 
tion. / Debts so paid are not paid with the consent of the creditor, the 
loan is not negotiated with the free will of the lender, and no com- 
pensation is given the citizen for the loss inflicted on him by the 
government. It is not a tax, for it burdens only those to whom others 
are indebted. When property is taken from a man by force and 
without compensation, it is called confiscation if taken by his govern- 
ment, and robbery if by his neighbor. 

In time of peace, when men are neither maddened by passion nor 
blinded by fear, that such gross perversion of the meaning of words 
and of the intent of law should be solemnly sanctioned by the highest 
court in the land, is inconceivable. Until such a decision is actually 
made, we are justified in believing that the Supreme Court of the 
United States will not consent to stand upon such ground. 

Probably if the Act of 1878 is sustained at all, it will be upheld 
as an exercise of one of those powers that result to Congress from 
the aggregate of all the powers of government., This theory has 
at any rate the merit of simplicity. Once thoroughly establish it, 
and constitutional law may be mastered without prolonged effort. 
The argument is this: The people are assumed to have endowed 
their government with all the powers usually incidental to sover- 
eignty ; power to emit legal-tender paper currency is one of the 
powers usually incidental to sovereignty: therefore, Congress has 
power to emit legal tenders. Under such construction constitutional 
limitations are at an end. )If power to issue paper money is held 
to exist not because it is granted, but because the judges think that 
the people ought to have meant to grant it, or would have granted it 
had they thought of it, or because they think it impossible to estab- 
lish a government without it, there is no power which has ever been 
exercised by parliament that Congress may not lay claim to, except 
those few which are expressly forbidden. Moreover, as questions of 
political expediency are for the legislature alone, the exigency which 
demands the employment of these extraordinary powers, and the 
length of time during which they shall be kept in force, are matters 
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for Congress in its wisdom to determine. Nowhere is the point 
better stated than in the dissenting opinion of the late Chief-Justice 
in Knox v. Lee: — 


It is unnecessary to say, that we reject wholly the doctrine advanced for the 
first time, we believe, in this court, by the present majority, that the legislature has 
any “powers under the Constitution which grow out of the aggregate of powers 
conferred upon the government, or out of the sovereignty instituted by it.” If this 
proposition be admitted, and it be also admitted that the legislature is the sole 
judge of the necessity for the exercise of such powers, the government becomes 
practically absolute and unlimited. 


That such a theory is diametrically opposed to the intentions and 
reasoning of the founders of this government is matter of history. 
All may convince themselves on this point who will consult the 
books. What Hamilton feared seems likely to come to pass. ( Con- 
gress is gradually usurping all powers not expressly forbidden. To 
extend the doctrine of implied powers, so far as it must be ex- 
tended in order to cover the power to emit legal-tender currency in 
time of peace, must kill the vital principle of the Constitution, leaving 
us only the empty shell. The gravity of this question is so great 
that no attempt to bring it before the people can be ill-timed. The 
founders of the republic were among the greatest statesmen who 
have ever lived. They well knew the difficulty of their task. They 
foresaw that a, government based on manhood suffrage, without an 
aristocracy or a permanent executive, must lack much of that strong 
conservative bias which has made the institutions of England stable 
beyond precedent. There was nothing upon which to rely save the 
respect the people felt for law. This they made use of with consum- 
mate wisdom. The power of the executive had long been confined 
within narrow bounds by the control of the legislature over the purse : 
the problem to be solved was how to limit the power of the legislature. 
They determined to do this by means of the judiciary. They de- 
fined the powers of Congress in a written constitution, which could 
be interpreted by a bench of judges. So long as these judges 
would do their duty, and so long as they could maintain their author- 
ity, there would be nothing to fear, because any act of usurpation 
would be held void, and the people could not be forced to obey invalid 
statutes. The experiment has been attacked as artificial, as compli- 
cated, as demanding more than human wisdom of the judges, and 
more than human moderation of the politicians. The best answer to 
such attacks is, that for three quarters of a century its success was 
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brilliant. The judiciary took its stand boldly, and maintained its 
position in a series of judgments which are without a parallel in 
legal history. Only Americans can fully comprehend the mighty 
genius of Chief-Justice Marshall, or can rightly value those marvel- 
lous opinions by which he raised his court to the summit of judicial 
greatness. To him, more than to any other man, did our system owe 
its success ; and that system seems now tottering to its fall. In the 
struggle upon Hepburn v. Griswold, the Supreme Court was over- 
thrown by partisans burning with the passions of the civil war. The 
last step yet remains to be taken; the judiciary may abdicate its 
highest functions, and withdraw from the political field. Such will 
be the probable result of a decision sustaining the Act of 1878. The 
great conservative barrier will then be broken down. Under written 
constitutions interpreted by bold and able judges, the legislature has 
been kept within its proper sphere, and Americans have enjoyed 
prosperity and happiness far exceeding any thing that has fallen to the 
lot of other nations. Under this system, the people have been con- 
tented, life and property have been safe, liberty and justice have been 
secured to all men, the rights of the minority have been respected, 
Whether this people will be as well governed, as happy, and as free, 
when the will of the majority in Congress shall have unbridled sway, 
time alone can show. 








THE SHAKSPEARE REVIVAL IN LONDON. 


A FEW years ago, we, the play-goers of London, lay under the 

grave charge of indifference to Shakspeare. When his works 
were placed upon the stage, we would not pay for the privilege of 
seeing them. The legitimate actor might roar as gently as a sucking 
dove, but our wayward feet strayed into the paths of burlesque, and 
danced to the giddy music of Offenbach. No name was too bad for 
us. Managers who boasted souls for art wept over the vulgar needs 
which compelled them to consider their pockets. Great players, who 
had borne banners before Macready, fretted their little hour on the 
London boards, and retired with dignity to the more appreciative 
provinces. Meanwhile, we, careless as Gallio, went hither and thither 
in search of amusement, and found it here and there. 

What was the reason of this culpable indifference to the higher 
drama? The degeneracy of the age, that phrase which of all phrases 
is allowed the least repose ; the depravity of morals, the fatal influence 
of Paris, — these and a thousand other explanations were found for the 
lamentable fact. A profound thinker, who loves to go to the root 
of a matter, proclaimed that poetry had had its day, that the age was 
scientific and careless of the Muse. Everybody had a reason to 
offer, and while persons of more or less profundity were discussing 
the causes of the fact, suddenly the fact was not. The greatest of 
Shakspeare’s plays was represented, and we were all crowding into 
the theatre. Then the truth became clear. We were not Vandals 
after all. On the contrary, it was once more proved that the play- 
going cockney is a sagacious creature, nicely discriminating between 
the theatres which he will visit with an order and those wherein a 
seat is worth money; not great in argument but with a happy instinct. 
We had not partaken of the medizval banquet because it had been 
villanously served ; we had not moved to the Elizabethan measures 
because they had been vilely played ; we had passed by the dramas of 
Shakspeare because they had been acted badly, — not only badly but 
carelessly, without study, without thought, often without knowledge 
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of the words. Better a thousand times is a good burlesque than a 
careless performance of “Othello.” Here and there, in the arid 
desert of forced hilarity and excruciating distortion of honest words, 
is an oasis of humor, where a man may laugh without shame. There 
are many players who will be funny, if their purveyors of patter do 
not prevent. So we went where we were amused, and left the robus- 
tious periwig-pated fellow to shout his meditations at the gallery, to 
roll his eyes at the prompter, and to mangle the most melodious verse 
which man ever wrote. Managers in want of a novelty would scrape 
together a company, pitch-fork “Macbeth” on to the boards, and pres- 
ently write to the “Times,” to deplore more in sorrow than in anger 
that there was no support for the legitimate drama. The word 
“legitimate” had become a warning, a word of offence, signifying 
pretension with incompetence, sound without sense, a tale told by an 
idiot to a sparse gathering of his kind. If an actor of intelligence 
were engaged, he was the attraction, the star; and his fellows were 
the less brilliant, the more repulsive. Macbeth was surrounded by 
such criminals, such murderers of poetry and of the Queen’s English 
itself, that his offences dwindled to insignificance. After the sup- 
pression of Duncan and Banquo, we began to indulge an unholy hope 
that he would make a clean sweep of the lot. Othello might have 
smothered his troupe, and we had not changed color. The manner 
in which the plays of Shakspeare were presented on the London 
stage a few short years ago defies description. It is to the honor 
of us simple play-goers of the metropolis, that we silently resented 
the repeated insults offered to a great poet ; that we welcomed bur- 
lesque princes and clever rope-dancers, sensation headers and per- 
forming dogs, as a less degrading form of amusement. We were 
not beguiled by the arts of managers. The great attraction drew the 
smallest houses ; the stars in their loneliness paled their ineffectual 
fires. “Shakspeare spelt Ruin.” 

Now all is changed. Our indifference has its reward. It occurred 
to some persons of illumination that the works of Shakspeare were 
worth an actor’s study. An actor studied the part of Hamlet, and 
we all went to see him. Where is now the neglect of the Shak- 
spearian drama? The studious actor has become a manager, has 
engaged actors who are at least careful and conscientious, and an 
actress who has genius. So all is changed. Stalls and boxes are 
engaged for many nights to come; the pit door is besieged in broad 
daylight ; the gallery is thronged with artistic enthusiasts. There is 
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not a burlesque which does such business. Care has been expended 
on the performance; and the London play-goers are delighted. 

Now, a question arises which is of great interest to us, and may be 
of some interest to our “kin beyond sea.” Will this last? Will this 
theatre, which has opened its doors, its decorations, its superior com- 
fort to such a flood of prosperity, remain the home of the poetic drama? 
Shall we see a goodly series of Shakspeare’s works adequately, or at 
least carefully, conscientiously, and thoughtfully performed? Let us 
consider the dangers first. There is one, unfortunately, which is very 
obvious. The future depends too much on two players,— Mr. Henry 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. There are many good actors in Lon- 
don, and a few good actresses; but these are for the most part 
walking in other paths of the drama, or starring in other spheres. 
Here is one effect of our pernicious star system: every body not 
wholly opaque desires to be a star. There are good men therefore 
on whom we must not count. We must limit our view to the Lyceum 
Theatre, where we must suppose (for we are told so) that the man- 
ager has gathered the best people whom he could command. Now, 
in this company there are actors to whom we may be grateful for 
study and care; but from the company stand out conspicuously these 
two,— Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Henry Irving. Here is a grave 
danger. An illness, a dispute, a coldness, any one of the thousand 
accidents of daily life, may ruin our hopes. Even if they escape 
ruin, they must at least be strictly limited. There are some of 
the greatest works of Shakspeare which we do not wish to see, un- 
less more talent be discovered. 

Since, then, our hopes must for the present rest on but two players, 
let us pass to the consideration of their qualities. It is an ungrateful 
task to one who is full of gratitude to both for much pleasure and 
profit. I may define myself as a warm admirer, with a desire to 
grumble. I am an old admirer, too. I remember that in the darkest 
days of the drama, when we were so culpably indifferent to Shakspeare, 
I saw these two artists play together as Katharine and Petruchio. 
It was a curtailed and, I think, somewhat mangled version of “ The 
Taming of the Shrew ;” and it was played before myself and a few 
good souls in the pit, as a forerunner of some mechanical monster 
which has vanished into oblivion, with its real fires, waters, mills, 


steamboats, and steam-engines. Two impressions of Katharine and - 


Petruchio remain with me. I remember that the lady laughed im- 
moderately at her own shrewishness. I think that there was more 
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simple force in the gentleman than has been apparent in some 
of Mr. Irving’s more ambitious efforts. He banged his servants 
about with a certain heartiness, and was humorous without being 
elaborately grotesque. One saw less of the machinery. The art was 
not so great as now; but it was also less paraded. Now, one cannot 
ignore the study. Hamlet smells of the lamp. Expression and 
action are often excellent, but seldom appear spontaneous. We are 
amazed by the cleverness, but lack faith. It is only once or twice 
that we forget to criticise and admire the actor, while we stare breath- 
less at the prince himself. His movements are full of expression 
and most subtile suggestion, but do not seem quite natural. His 
speech is often admirable, especially in short sentences ; but he in- 
dulges himself in such perverse pronunciation that he is too often 
unintelligible. He is often good when he speaks; he is generally 
better when he moves without speech; he is best when he neither 
speaks nor moves. This sounds like paradox, if not insult ; but any- 
body who remembers Mr. Irving, when, as Richard III., he listened 
to the raving of Queen Margaret, will acknowledge how supremely 
good an artist can be in absolute repose. Silent and motionless, he 
expressed to the full self-confidence, malignity, and measureless con- 
tempt. He was a living picture. There are a few portraits in which 
the painter has recorded, not only the face and limbs of a man or 
woman, but the inmost secrets of a character. This figure standing 
on the hearth, and listening to a virago, was this and more. There 
was a demonic power about him. He breathed evil. 

The one essential quality of a great actor is the power of conceiv- 
ing a character as a whole. This quality Mr. Irving has, and it may 
well excuse many deficiencies. He has a natural sympathy with 
Shakspeare, an instinctive recognition of the men whom Shakspeare 
made. But he does not trust to instinct alone. It is clear that he is 
a close student of the text; that by all means he seeks to understand 
the minutest details of the character which he intends to represent. 
He shows a due respect for the creations of the poet ; and he suc- 
ceeds, as with his natural sympathy and close study he deserves to 
succeed, in comprehending the poet's meaning. This is indeed much: 
for this we, groundlings and all, are cordially grateful ; for this we go 
to see him. If we go to see him in a new part, we feel sure that he 
has formed with all due care and pains a conception of the character 
as a whole ; that he has diligently picked to pieces and put together ; 
that he believes himself to understand the man whom he will en- 
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deavor to represent to us. I share his belief. I believe that in 
almost every case, in almost every detail, he does understand the 
man. But it by no means follows that he can represent him satis- 
factorily. Here a host of other considerations come in. His gestures 
are always expressive, but too often over-elaborate or fantastic. For 
the most part, he is too slow in action as in speech. Yet, though he 
speaks slowly, he does not speak clearly. It is evident that his nat- 
ural voice is peculiar; but I must believe that he might give the com- 
mon vowel sounds more justly. No man with the organs of ordinary 
humanity is compelled to pronounce “God” like “cart.” But, though 
he may yet speak better, his voice must remain peculiar; and its pe- 
culiarities must limit his sphere of action. Where violent emotion 
has to be expressed, his voice sounds thin and strained, — the articu- 
lation is faulty. 

Mr. Irving knows well when his speech should be violent, and he 
is most ingenious in indicating what he cannot fully express; but 
there is a want of power. So the character, which he has grasped as 
a whole, he represents unequally. One remembers Macbeth in his 
doubt, remorse, despair, but only by an effort in his defiance and 
rage. There remains a clear picture of Richard, malignant, cajoling, 
and contemptuous ; and but a faint outline of the monarch leaping 
from dreamful sleep, awful to the hurrying messengers, rioting in 
battle. He would play Iago better than Othello; but here our pov- 
erty comes home to us, for who in England can play the Moor? I 
do not desire, nor I suppose do other play-going cockneys desire, that 
‘Mr. Irving should renounce all characters which he cannot completely 
represent. In all that he does, there is so much good that his at- 
tempts are justified. Instances of delightful ingenuity, of happy 
subtility, crowd thick upon the memory. Only the actor’s cleverness 
and his many points are too much the objects of our admiration. 
Macbeth, Othello, Richard, live again for us only at moments, not 
whole and abiding till the curtain falls. Hamlet endures the best, 
but in his case we see the ropes too much. It is a capital performance ; 
but it has been too much studied, or the study is not well enough con- 


cealed. I should like to see Mr. Irving play Richard II., if it would- 


sufficiently excite the groundlings. How well he would show the quick 
changes of mood in that king, spoiled yet amiable, with the pretty 
fancy, liberal of simile and metaphor, dilettante ; like a fine gentleman- 
poet comparing the world with his prison, and dying therein like a 
hero. With what quick ebb and flow he faces his dangers! 
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** Not all the water,jn the rough, rude sea 
Can wash the balm off from an anointed king ! ” 


“ All souls that will be safe, fly from my side.” 
“Is not the king’s name twenty thousand names ?” 


“Of comfort no man speak : 
Let ’s talk of om of worms, and ans ; 


For God's one let us sit upon the i 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings.” 


All that scene is supremely good, and the actor has a talent for ex- 
pressing such changes. 

But I will not linger over our hopes. There is one character which 
we must see, for Mr. Irving must perforce play the part. He will 
play Shylock with great success. It is a great task, and one for which 
he is eminently suited. He may, if he will, show us the real Jew, and 
move our sympathy and aversion in just proportion. We may sym- 
pathize with his indignation at the wrongs of his fellow-Hebrews ; at 
the stealing of his daughter; with the temperate man’s abhorrence 
of Christian profligacy and vanity. He is cruel and full of guile; 
but guile is the weapon of the weak and oppressed, and his cruelty 
is mere justice in his eyes. He has no doubt of his own virtue. His 
is the rebellion of a deep, repressed, narrow nature. He demands 
justice — hungering for revenge. Much emphasis is generally laid on 
Shylock’s treachery and hypocrisy ; but save for some two speeches 
his manner is defiant from the first. In spite of his desire to get the 
merchant into his power, in spite of the need of guile, his deep-seated 
antipathy breaks out into speech. At last, when it seems that his 
end is gained, he stands before the hostile Duke, girt about by foes, 
with dignity, almost with grandeur. Dear as money is to him, re- 
venge for the wrongs of himself and of his race is above price. It is 
only when he is cheated of this supreme good that the meaner passion 
asserts itself, and he falls into contempt and enforced baptism. It is 
a great part to play, a great character to represent ; and Mr. Irving 
would play it cleverly, and represent it well. 

There is another good reason why the “Merchant of Venice” 
should be given at the Lyceum. Miss Ellen Terry can de Portia, if 
she likes. She has played it in London, and with rare charm. In- 
deed, if one may venture on such guesses, she has much in common 
with Portia. Portia, as she draws in quick succession the portraits 
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of her suitors, is delighted with their comicality. She has a keen 
sense of humor; and so has Miss Terry. In this scene she may 
laugh at her own creations. She finds a new strength in her most 
dangerous weakness. For herein lies her danger: she has a strong 
tendency to laugh in the wrong place. Now she is the character which 
she represents ; now she stands outside it and laughs at it. She will 
make you cry; and, while your manly handkerchief is furtively mop- 
ping a tear, her own will be hiding laughter. At times she despises 
her audience, and even her art. She appears unequal, and even ca- 
pricious. On natures delicately organized, the brutalizing system of 
long “runs” has the worst possible effect. The actress becomes bored 
with a monotonous task. One night, she is in the mood and is per- 
fect; on the next, she is out of sorts and gets through it somehow. 
The system may be good for the pocket: it is certainly bad for the 
art. It may well be doubted whether acting will ever take its proper 
place in England, will ever be worthily ranked with the fine arts, 
until this custom be banished from the best theatres. It benumbs 
the artist’s intelligence, and makes coarse the delicacy of his acting ; 
it intensifies mannerisms and fosters carelessness. I have seen Miss 
Terry as Ophelia twice. On both occasions she was equally good. 
I have tried to imagine a better Ophelia, and have failed. To play 
Ophelia is an easy matter in comparison with the difficulty of play- 
ing Hamlet ; yet to play Ophelia as Miss Terry can play it is a great 
triumph. But who dare hope that the lady, if she be doomed to 
appear as Ophelia for two hundred nights, will for two hundred 
nights be perfect? One cannot thus play tricks with perfection. 
No woman that ever played can be a living poem for two hundred 
nights in succession: the poetry evaporates. If you put a thorough- 
bred horse in a mill, you only spoil the animal. Picking oakum 
is not favorable to the artistic temperament. On the hundred and 
ninety-ninth night Ophelia will laugh at her own madness. If we 
are to have a fit home for the poetic drama, this monstrous system 
must be changed. Before Ophelia has degenerated, let us see Juliet. 
Let us above all things see Rosalind; for Miss Ellen Terry as Ro- 
salind could, an’ she would, charm Shakspeare, who might have 
written the part for her. 

Whereon, then, rest our hopes of a Shakspearian theatre? Here 
is a good play-house, made comfortable and handsome by one of the 
best upholsterers. The manager has taste, energy, and luck. This 
manager is, moreover, a studious and talented, eminently an interest- 
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ing, actor. He is assisted by a lady who has great gifts, and who is 
especially fit for the poetic drama. But there is cause for fear as well 
as for hope. More than enough has been said of the peculiarities of 
these two artists. There is graver danger in the fact that they are 
so far in advance of their company. We must wait for the develop- 
ment of younger actors, — wait with patience, if with anxiety. Will 
there arise imitators of Mr. Irving? If so, what will they imitate? 
Will they learn from him to spare no pains, that they may represent 
a poet’s creations as well as in them lies? Will they be studious, 
careful, and subtile? or will they copy the actor’s mannerisms, and 
mispronounce their vowels? Will the young women, who dedicate 
themselves to the noble work of representing the women of Shaks- 
peare, respect the art? If they have not genius (and genius is not to 
be found under every bonnet), they may at least study and take pains ; 
may try to be what they seem, from the rise to the fall of the curtain. 
For the growth of a school we must wait ; but we need not wait for 
the end of the baleful system of running plays like cab-horses, till 
they drop. It is, I believe, held by managers, that we are such fools 
that, if one play be played on Monday and another on Tuesday, no 
advertisement will prevent us from coming on the wrong night; 
that we are so irascible that, having been once in error, we shall. come 
to that play-house no more. They do us injustice. We are sensible, 
and we can learn. We should soon acquire the habit of consulting 
the programme for the week, as we already consult that of the opera. 
The death-blow of the system of long “runs” is essential to first-rate 
art. If a man, who painted a successful picture, were compelled to 
paint a hundred like it, how would it affect his touch? Imagine 
a violinist of genius forced to play an admired concerto every night 
for a year or two! Must we wait for a sensible reform, until an actor 
goes mad and babbles his poetic lines in an asylum? 

But, it may be asked, what is this to Americans? It may be said 
that, if we were indifferent to bad representations of Shakspeare’s 
plays, we were not more indifferent to them than you are to our in- 
difference ; that you care not a jot whether we prefer Shakspeare to 
Lecoque, or Lecoque to Shakspeare. It may be so. But I think 
otherwise. As a shrewd nation, you are well aware that in these 
days fashion travels by telegraph. If we acquire a theatre, where 
the poetic drama is shown to us; where care and generous outlay 
given to such dramas is found to pay ; wherein long “runs” are not, — 
you are likely to get one again, despite Mr. Booth’s recent failure in this 
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direction ; a failure which is of ill-omen to all revivals of Shakspeare. 
Moreover, what more likely than that one or both of the artists whom 
I have mentioned by name, may some day seek fresh laurels on your 
side of the water. Then will arise the clamor of criticism, of argu- 
ment, of admiration, of detraction. It is safe to prophesy excite- 
ment ; for these artists may be criticised, but not ignored. They are 
at least vastly interesting. 

So I end, half in hope, half in fear. There stands the theatre, well 
appointed and well adapted to its purpose. Will a school grow up 
within it? If so, will it be good? Will the present care, study, and 

. generous outlay last? Will plays be run to death, or a wiser system 
of variety prevail? These questions I cannot answer. But one thing 
I know. It will pay to trust us, to believe that we have a sense of 
what is good. The managers who make fortunes are those who never 
deceive us; who have never beguiled us to ill-acted, half-prepared 
performances, by glowing advertisements of crammed houses and 
stupendous success; who always insist on study and on many re- 
hearsals ; who pay liberally for good acting, and for the fit mounting 
of every piece. The clever, shifty, screwy manager is like the cab- 
man who overdrives his horse for another half-crown ; like the good 
fellow who marries for money. The cabman makes his half-crown, 
but his horse is laid up for a week. To the foolish the mercenary 
lover appears practical ; but his chances of happiness are small: he is 
a visionary, with small appreciation of facts. The manager may gull 
us once; but we for the most part dumbly resent the trick, and we 
return to his place no more,— unless he send us an order. 

Such men are we, the habitual play-goers of London ; somewhat cold 
in approval, and not free from prejudice ; half fish and wholly islander, 
yet not Caliban. We are not easily warmed to enthusiasm ; but, if 
our trust be once secured, we are not easily changed. 
































ENGLAND AND TURKEY. 
1856-1876. 


ie is generally agreed that England “ drifted” into the Crimean war 
almost unconsciously. Mr. Kinglake, in his brilliant history, has 
endeavored to prove that this drift was directed by Napoleon IIL, 
and has made out a very good case. Others have attempted to show 
that the war was a necessary result of the aggressive policy of Russia ; 
and this has been, for twenty years past, the favorite theory in Eng- 
land. But whatever may have been its origin, it is certain that the 
conflict was finally brought to a close by the Emperor of France, in 
opposition to the almost unanimous wish of the English. Whether 
England was or was not the cat’s-paw of France at the outset, at least 
it is certain that she alone, of all the nations engaged, gained no 
sufficient compensation for her immense expenditure of men and 
money. On the contrary, she lost what prestige she had formerly 
enjoyed at Constantinople: she lost the friendship of Russia, and 
to a certain extent that of Austria and of Prussia. Whereas Napoleon 
III. gained not only the recognition of his usurpation, but also of his 
claim to be the most powerful sovereign in Europe. Italy gained a 
hearing in Europe, which in due time secured for her both unity and 
independence. Turkey was received, as she never had been before, 
on equal terms into the family of European nations. Even from a 
military point of view, England rather lost than gained in reputation. 
Her fleets accomplished nothing in the Baltic. Her commissariat 
broke down at the very outset in the Crimea. Her troops, though 
brave, were badly officered; and most of the laurels of the war were 
won by the French. England was only just ready for the fray, when 
the war closed. 

But there was no help for all this; and the English government 
philosophically accepted the situation, and sought to secure in the 
Congress of Paris such general advantages as might be set off against 
the mistakes and misfortunes of the war. The two great ends which 
she sought were the humiliation of Russia and the strengthening of 
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the Ottoman empire; and Russia was humiliated, very bitterly. Her 
situation was in every respect deplorable, and she had to submit to 
terms which were moderated only by the policy of Napoleon and 
the matchless diplomacy of Count Cavour. The second object was 
not so easily to be attained ; for it involved not only the protection 
of Turkey from external aggression, but also the cure of those inter- 
nal maladies which were known to be rapidly consuming her vigor. 
For the healing of these, the famous charter of rights, known as the 
Hatt-i-houmayoun, was devised under the inspiration of Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, solemnly promulgated by Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid, 
and included, accompanied with certain precautions, in the Treaty of 
Paris. Thus the work was crowned ; and there was a day of jubilee 
through all Europe, save only in defeated Russia. England, France, 
and Italy welcomed home their victorious armies with every possible 
demonstration of joy ; and statesmen rejoiced that the Eastern ques- 
tion, so long the déte-noir of diplomacy, had at last been settled. It 
has been reported, though how credibly cannot be determined, that 
some of the wiser heads of England were in favor of postponing the 
return of a part of the allied forces from Turkey, until the changes 
promised by the Hatt-i-houmayoun should have been accomplished. 
The sultan would doubtless have made no objection to such an arrange- 
ment; for he was an honest man, and unquestionably intended to 
keep his promises. But France would not listen to the proposition ; 
for the emperor was now as anxious to finish the business as he had 
formerly been to begin it. Count Cavour, too, had sent his brave 
Sardinians to the East only to lay a foundation for a united Italy, not 
to reform Turkey. 

It is possible that even the continued presence of Lord Stratford 
in Turkey might have answered the same end as an army of occu- 
pation. But he, too, had soon to be sacrificed to the exigencies of 
Napoleon III.; and in his place came Sir Henry Bulwer, a man of 
brilliant talents, but without any statesmanlike qualities, moral char- 
acter, or sound judgment; a man who had made trouble wherever 
he had been, — in Spain, in France, and in America. Under his evil 
influence, the English government seems practically to have adopted 
the theory that the independence of the Turkish government was of 
more importance than its reformation; or, it may rather be, that 
they believed, if its independence was secure, it would in due time 
carry out of its own accord all necessary reforms. Sir Henry Bulwer 
himself adopted the extreme view that the Hatt-i-houmayoun was an 
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entire mistake. In a despatch, dated Therapia, Nov. 18, 1860, he 
writes to Earl Russell: “The Hatt-i-houmayovn itself was merely 
valuable as a declaration of principles which might serve as a land- 
mark for future legislation. It did nothing in itself in the way of 
legislation, and I doubt much whether, by pointing too suddenly and 
extensively at an entire alteration in manners and feelings, it did not 
give rise to many of the evils which usually follow such experiments, 
and actually followed those of the same kind made in France in the 
eighteenth century.” While the British ambassador held these views, 
it is evident that no pressure could be put upon the Turks to compel 
them to fulfil their promises. From this time forth, the British gov- 
ernment seems to have regarded the Treaty of Paris as having simply 
secured the humiliation of Russia and the absolute independence of 
Turkey. Lord Stratford had entertained no such idea of Turkish 
independence, and he had for many years occupied a position of com- 
manding influence, being both feared and obeyed by the Ottoman 
government. His successors, however, now adopted the opposite plan 
of treating the Turks like spoiled children, and sought to gain influ- 
ence by gratifying every whim of the sultan. The result was such 
as might have been expected. English influence in Turkey sank to 
the lowest ebb, and France became supreme at Constantinople, and 
continued so until the fall of Napoleon III. During this period, it 
does not appear that she ever seriously attempted to secure the 
execution of the Hatt-i-houmayoun, although she did interest herself 
in the introduction of many minor reforms in the administration. 
Most of these failed, because they were adopted in a form so thor- 
oughly French as to make it impossible for the Turks to compre- 
hend and apply them. 

As to the Turks themselves, they had neither the desire nor the 
ability to carry out a project so essentially revolutionary as was con- 
tained in the Hatt-i-houmayoun. Even the sultan himself probably 
had not appreciated the real force of these promises when he made 
them. The Turkish government has always been a religious des- 
potism, — almost a theocracy. Its ruler is Kaliph, the recognized 
successor of the prophet. He administers the Sheraat, or sacred 
law of Islam, as the only law of the empire. His power is upheld 
by a Moslem army, which marches under the holy standard of Maho- 
met. His Christian subjects are simply tolerated, and have no part 
in the government. The Hatt-i-houmayoun proposed to change the 
government from a religious to a national form; to recognize the 
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entire equality of Moslem and Christian; to abolish the sacred law 
and replace it by a civil code ; to change the army from a Mahometan 
to an Ottoman force, by the admission of Christians ; and to open the 
highest offices of the empire to all subjects of the sultan, without 
distinction of creed. Such a fundamental and revolutionary change 
might possibly have been made under the pressure of force at the 
close of the Crimean war; but since that time no Turkish statesman 
has ever had the power to undertake such a work. It must be ad- 
mitted that its failure to keep these promises has no doubt been more 
the misfortune than the fault of the Turkish government. 

In giving a more detailed view of the events of these twenty years, 
we may divide them into three periods; covering respectively the 
missions of Sir Henry Bulwer, of Lord Lyons, and of Sir Henry 
Elliott. 

The death of Rechid Pacha the Turkish reformer, and the removal 
of Lord Stratford early in 1858, were followed by the arrival of Sir 
Henry Bulwer as British ambassador, in July of the same year. He 
held the post until the end of 1865, when he was removed chiefly on 
account of his disgraceful intrigues with the Viceroy of Egypt. Of 
his character we have already spoken. His own view of his mission 
may be found in a series of letters “ From the East,” written by him 
for the “Pall Mall Gazette” early in 1867. These very remarkable 
effusions, the authorship of which was apparent before it was formally 
announced, are chiefly devoted to the glorification of himself and of 
the Turks. In them he declares that the “ Hatt-i-houmayoun, which 
not thirty persons in Europe ever read,” was a mistake, and that 
Turkey made more progress in reform during his mission than all 
Europe besides. It may be safely said that to-day not a single man 
could be found in the world, who would accept this view of those 
seven years. The principal events of Turkish history during this 
period were the insurrection in Crete in 1858-59; the Montenegrin 
wars in 1861-62; the revolution in the Danubian principalities in 
¥859; the bombardment of Belgrade and other troubles with Servia 
in 1861-62; the massacres of Jeddah in 1858, and of Syria in 1860; 
the conspiracy against Abd-ul-Medjid in 1859, and the accession of 
Abd-ul-Aziz in 1861; the demands of the Bulgarians for a separate 
church organization, and the consequent agitation in that province 
throughout this period ; the attempts at financial reform which re- 
sulted in the pretence of a budget in 1861, and in the reality of the 
issue of new foreign loans in 1858, 1860, 1862, 1863, and 1865, amount- 
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ing in all to nearly thirty million pounds sterling. These events led to 
interventions on the part of the European powers in 1859, 1860, 1861, 
and 1862; to the occupation of Syria for a year by French troops; 
and very nearly to a general occupation of European Turkey, and the 
appointment of an international commission to govern the empire. 
It was during these years that the Circassians were colonized in the 
Christian provinces of European Turkey, to recruit the Mahometan 
population ; and in 1864 the government, by a violent persecution 
of converts and by attacks upon the missionaries, put an end to the 
conversion of Moslems to Christianity. Throughout the entire period, 
taxes were increasing, commerce was declining, and misery and dis- 
tress prevailed among all classes. 

Such were the immediate results of the Crimean war; and such 
were the events in regard to which Sir Henry Bulwer boasts, “ guorum 
pars magna fui.” It is unhappily true that while during these years" 
England had little influence which was of any value to herself, or of 
any advantage to the people of Turkey, her ambassador did have an 
important part in helping on the ruin of the country. It was in no 
small degree due to his false reports, that the Turks succeeded in bor- 
rowing such large sums of money in England. It was by his advice 
that the half savage Circassians Were colonized among the peaceful 
Christian villages of Bulgaria; by his advice that the Turks refused 
to grant any privileges to the Bulgarian majority of the Orthodox 
Church, and thus stirred up an agitation which resulted in the events 
of 1876; by his advice that the government undertook to maintain 
its Mahometan character intact, by preventing the conversion of 
Moslems to Christianity. He even went so far as to advocate the 
abolition of the capitulations, which would have resulted in putting 
Christian foreigners in Turkey upon the same footing as the natives. 
It was chiefly through his influence that the English government 
was led to accept the doctrine that the independence of Turkey was 
of more importance than the reform of Turkey, and that it ceased to 
favor the execution of the Hatt-i-houmayoun. There is no doubt 
that he was engaged in intrigues with the heir to the throne, and it 
was believed that he was concerned in the conspiracy against Abd- 
ul-Medjid in 1859. His intrigues with the Viceroy of Egypt finally 
cost him his place. He perhaps influenced, though he did not ac- 
tually direct, the policy of the English government in regard to 
Syria and the provinces of European Turkey. With this brief out- 
line of his doings, we may here take leave of this mischievous 
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diplomat, with the remark that the Turks never had a more dangerous 
counsellor. . 

The English govérnment acted vigorously, and the English people 
nobly, at the outbreak of those terrible massacres which deluged 
Mount Lebanon with blood, and which were countenanced, if not 
ordered, by the Turkish government. It was no doubt jealousy of 
France, rather than love of Turkey, which controlled the later nego- 
tiations, although the independence of the Ottoman empire was al- 
ways held up as the great end of all the hopes of Europe. The 
settlement of the question was on the whole satisfactory; but Eng- 
land acted throughout as the friend and supporter of Turkey. It 
was her advice which led to that vigorous action of the Turks in- 
tended to take the matter altogether out of the hands of Europe, 
which hurried off troops and Fuad Pacha as a special commissioner 
from Constantinople. About this time, Lord Stratford proposed a 
plan for the whole of Turkey, somewhat similar to that which he pro. 
posed in 1876 for European Turkey; namely, to put the empire 
under the control of an international commission for a term of years, 
until the reforms promised by the Turks should be put in force. But 
Lord Stratford had at that time little influence with the English gov- 
ernment, although Palmerston and the Liberal party were in power. 
It was the fashion then to exalt the independence of Turkey, and 
Lord Stratford’s ideas were looked upon as antiquated. It was 
this ground which was taken by England in the conference caused 
by the difficulties. in European Turkey. Nothing must be done 
for Montenegro, nothing for Herzegovina: they must submit to the 
sultan. In Servia and the Danubian principalities changes were 
reluctantly approved. On the whole, the relations of England and 
Turkey during these years were so managed as to alienate the 
sympathies of the Christian populations, to convince the Turks that, 
whatever they might do, they had nothing to fear from England, and 
to encourage them in pursuing a course which was rapidly bringing 
on the ruin of the empire. And all this mischief was done under the 
pretence of maintaining the independence of Turkey and restraining 
the ambition of Russia. 

Early in 1866, Lord Lyons succeeded Sir Henry Bulwer, but 
remained in Constantinoplé only eighteen months, when he was 
promoted to the English mission at Paris. He was in almost every 
respect the opposite of Sir Henry: not by any means brilliant ; 
modest even to diffidence,—but a man of high moral character, 
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good judgment, and earnest purpose, who had already won the 
highest esteem as British minister at Washington during the Civil 
War. Unfortunately, he did not remain in Constaatinople long 
enough to exert much influence, either upou the government at home 
or upon the Porte. 

The principal events occurring during his stay were the outbreak 
of the Cretan revolution in 1866, the troubles with Greece, the evac- 
uation of Servia, the troubles in Bulgaria, and the voyage of Sultan 
Abd-ul-Aziz to Europe, — this last taking place in the summer of 1867. 
The difficulties with Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria grew out of the 
Cretan insurrection. There are many mysteries connected with the 
outbreak in Crete, which will never be explained. It originated in 
the general misgovernment of the island, and especially in the tyranny 
of the Governor-General at that time. The Turks were fully informed 
of the state of things there; and Lord Lyons, as well as other for- 
eign ambassadors, urged the Porte to remove the governor, and to 
take measures to prevent an outbreak. The Porte did nothing, but 
even seemed quite willing that there should bea rebellion. It would 
appear that they saw in such an event an opportunity for finally 
crushing the Christian element in the island, and securing it once 
for all exclusively for the Mahometans, 

The people petitioned, in April, 1866, that the privileges promised 
them by the Great Powers should be granted by the sultan. In July, 
this request was refused; and in August the war began. In Septem- 
ber, a provisional government was established, which declared the 
island annexed to Greece ; and it was by the aid of Greece that the 
war was subsequently carried on. On the part of the Cretans, it was 
a heroic struggle for freedom, and, save for the opposition of England, 
it would have resulted in the annexation of the island to Greece. 
Lord Lyons felt no little sympathy for the rebels, and recommended 
to his government, early in 1867,a plan for the autonomy of the 
island under a Christian prince. The English government hesitated 
long, and at one time was evidently inclirled to favor a still more 
radical plan. It was while the question was still undecided, that 
Lord Lyons was promoted, and Sir Henry Elliott was sent to Con- 
stantinople in the autumn of 1867. Meanwhile, the Turks had 
bought off the Servians from their alliance with Greece, by giving 
up Belgrade and evacuating the principality.’ The feeble attempt 
to raise a rebellion in Bulgaria had failed, and scores of innocent 
Bulgarians had been hung or exiled to the prisons of Diarbekir by 
Mithad Pacha. 
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The Great Powers were very liberal of advice and collective notes 
of warning to the Porte during this period ; but no decided action 
was taken in favor of Crete,—though Lord Lyons no doubt pre- 
vented the Turks from declaring war against Greece. The visit of 
the sultan to Europe was no doubt planned just at this time, by Aali 
and Fuad, pachas, as a political move to prevent interference in favor 
of the rebels. In this light it was a success, since he was received 
in France and England with enthusiasm, as a friend and ally. But, 
so far as the people of Turkey were concerned, it does not appear 
that any good ever accrued to them from this famous tour. The 
sultan was bewildered and dazzled by the glare of European civiliza- 
tion ; but he learned nothing of which he could make any use on his 
return. 

. The arrival of Sir Henry Elliott, in the fall of 1867, marks the 
beginning of the third period. He owed his appointment to the fact 
that he belonged to one of those families which are recognized in 
England as having an hereditary claim to office. He had been Brit- 
ish minister to Italy, — an appointment which he had received from 
Earl Russell, and which had been denounced in the English papers 
as a scandalous case of nepotism. In fact, however, he was a man of 
respectable ability and high moral character, and was well fitted for 
any ordinary office. Had he not been placed in a position of excep- 
tional difficulty, he would no doubt have won general respect and com- 
mendation. But at Constantinople he utterly failed in every thing, 
beyond the ordinary routine of business. His published despatches 
abundantly confirm the opinion of the community in that city, that 
he never attained any higher conception of his mission than that his 
two great duties were to please the Turkish officials and to thwart 
the Russian ambassador. 

The most important historical events during his mission were the 
continued rebellion in Crete, with accompanying troubles with Greece, 
finally settled in the conference of 1869; the modification of the 
Treaty of Paris as to the armaments on the Black Sea, in 1871; 
the commencement of a network of railways in European Turkey ; 
the great famine in Asia Minor, due in a considerable degree to the 
stupidity and neglect of the government, and ameliorated chiefly by 
the noble generosity of the: English people; the separation of the 
Bulgarian Church from the jurisdiction of the Greek Patriarch; the 
downfall of the influence of France, and the substitution of that of 
Russia, at Constantinople, in 1870; the promulgation of a long series 
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of zradés for reform, all of which were equally abortive; the refusal of 
the Turkish government to receive a deputation from the English 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance; the rapid increase of the Turkish 
debt to more than £200,000,000, and the final collapse in 1875; the 
deaths of Fuad Pacha and Aali Pacha, who were regarded in Europe 
as the only Turkish statesmen since the death of Rechid Pacha, but 
who were really responsible for the financial ruin which followed in 
the time of Mahmoud Pacha; the rebellion in Herzegovina and 
Bosnia in 1875; the murder of the French and German consuls at 
Salonica by a Moslem mob; the outbreak in Bulgaria in the spring 
of 1876, with the terrible massacres and atrocities which followed; 
the deposition and death of Abd-ul-Aziz; the Servian and Monte- 
negrin war ; the deposition of Murad V., followed by-the accession of 
Abd-ul-Hamid in September, 1876; and the conference of Constan- 
tinople in December. To this list may be added, troubles with 
Egypt, a revolt in Arabia, and various less important rebellions and 
massacres. 

The relation of England and Sir Henry Elliott tosthe important 
events of this period, up to 1876, may be disposed of in very few 
words. It was controlled always by the idea of maintaining the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Ottoman empire at any cost, of 
giving good advice at all times, but of never actually doing any thing 
which could be disagreeable to the Turkish officials. In fact, the 
suggestions made were often very bad; but, whether good or bad, 
they amounted only to advice, and had very little influence except in 
confirming the Turkish government in its belief that, do what it 
might, it could rely upon the support of England. The Cretans had 
held out nobly ; Greece had sacrificed every thing in the hope of 
securing the island which properly belonged to her; Russia had used 
every influence to aid them; but, thanks to English diplomacy and 
Turkish obstinacy, the question was settled by granting to Crete a 
constitution, destined never to be put in force. The English people 
were not pleased with. the result, and many began to ask whether 
there might not be some mistake in the policy of upholding the 
Turks at the expense of the Christians. But for the time nothing 
came of these questionings. 

The partial abrogation of the Treaty of Paris, during the Franco- 
Prussian war, roused the indignation of England, although she finally 
accepted the situation with dignity. But the curious part of the affair 
lay in the fact that the change was settled at Constantinople, between 
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the Porte and the Russian ambassador, was approved by some at 
least of the Continental powers, and was known among the Turks 
before Sir Henry Elliott had any information concerning it. Another 
curious episode connected with this war was that, at its outbreak, the 
sultan telegraphed his sympathy and good wishes to the Emperor 
Napoleon, and was afterwards obliged to apologize for so doing. But 
it is hardly probable that in this case he stopped to ask the advice of 
the English ambassador. 

The question of the Bulgarian Church was not a new one; and 
from the outset the Bulgarians had most earnestly sought the aid of 
the British embassy. Sir Henry Bulwer manifested some interest in 
the question ; but seems to have encouraged the scheme of the French 
embaszy for uniting the Bulgarians with the Roman Catholic Church, 
as the easiest way of cutting them off from the sympathy of Russia. 
This scheme proved a complete and ridiculous failure. Lord Lyons 
had previously interested himself in the subject, but was not in Con- 
stantinople long enough to accomplish any thing. Sir Henry Elliott 
appears to hawe regarded the whole movement as a Russian plot, and 
to have opposed it from the outset. Even since the separation of the 
Bulgarian Church, English influence has been used to favor a Roman 
Catholic movement in Macedonia, although at the same time English 
officials have exerted their influence in support of the American Pro- 
testant Missions. The true policy of the Turks was either to refuse 
the demands of the Bulgarians altogether, ana to keep them under the 
tyranny of the Greek patriarch, or to grant them all that they asked, 
and thus secure their hearty good will. As it was, they did neither 
the one thing nor the other. After allowing the controversy to go 
on for years, with ever-increasing demands on the part of the Bul- 
garians, they finally promised all that was asked, and then actually 
carried out only a part of what they had promised. The result of 
this way of dealing with the question was to keep all Bulgaria in a 
ferment for twenty years, and to rouse the hostility of the most quiet 
and loyal Christian subjects of the Porte. So far as is known, the 
Turkish government was encouraged in this suicidal policy by the 
English embassy. : 

Another religious question was raised in 1875, by the arrival in 
Constantinople of a deputation from the English branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance, charged with the duty of presenting a memorial 
to the sultan in favor of religious liberty, —a step which was deemed 
necessary on account of the persistent persecution of converts to 
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Christianity on the part of the Turkish government. The policy of 
the English government and of the Porte, under these. circumstances, 
was perfectly evident. Religious liberty had been secured in Turkey 
by the efforts of Lord Stratford, and the Turks professed to respect 
it. Of course this influential deputation might at least expect to be 
welcomed by the English embassy, and to be received with a generous 
abundance of cheap promises by the sultan. Not at all! Sir Henry 
Elliott turned a cold shoulder to the deputation ; and the Turks, tak- 
ing their cue from the ambassador, treated them with contempt and 
refused them an audience. The deputation very naturally returned 
to England, to report that the Turkish government was no longer 
worthy of the support of the English people, —an opinion which was 
very soon confirmed by the failure of the Turks to pay. their interest 
on the national debt. In this connection, it should be said that Sir 
Henry Elliott had no such responsibility for the financial ruin of Tur- 
key as belonged to Sir Henry Bulwer. He is not known to have 
encouraged extravagant expenditure or loose borrowing; on the 
contrary, he inclined to exert his influence in favor of economy, 
though unfortunately this came too late to do any good. He also un- 
doubtedly acted with wisdom in refusing any aid to the various 
schemes which were afterwards devised for settling the claims of the 
bondholders. 

But we must hasten to the consideration of the series of events 
which began with the insurrection in Herzegovina, in July, 1875, and 
which culminated in the conference of Constantinople. The events 
themselves are too fresh in the minds of all to need a formal repetition 
here. We shall, however, have occasion to refer to them incidentally 
in tracing the policy of the English government. This policy, for 
more than a year, was one of absolute neutrality and non-intervention, 
except on the point of defending the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman empire against any foreign aggression. But the policy 
of Sir Henry Elliott was something more than this. It was the active 
support of the Turkish government against all enemies, foreign or 
domestic; and especially against Russia. Up to the time of the fall 
of Mahmoud Pacha, and the consequent deposition of Abd-ul-Aziz 
in May, 1876, Russian influence was dominant in Constantinople. 
After the fall of Mahmoud Pacha, Sir Henry Elliott was the chief 
counsellor of the Porte until the opening of the conference, and per- 
haps still longer. 

The bankruptcy of Turkey was not chargeable to General Ignatieff, 
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the Russian ambassador, any more than to Mahmoud Pacha. The 
debt had been contracted long before ; the money had been spent ; no 
more could be borrowed, except on ruinous conditions; and there was 
nothing to be done but to stop payment. It was unfortunate; it was 
destructive of Turkish credit; it alienated the friendship of the 
bondholders, — but there was no help for it. It is simply absurd to 
say, as has often been maintained, that it was part of a deep-laid plot 
of the Russian embassy to prepare the way for Russian aggression. 
It would be just as true to say that Russia planned the murder of the 
consuls at Saionica, which also exerted a most unfavorable influence 
upon public opinion in Europe. 

The secret purchase of the Suez Canal shares has been declared by 
Mr. Disraeli to have been a purely commercial transaction ; but there 
is good reason to believe that, at the outset, it was part of a grand 
scheme for the transfer of the allegiance of the Viceroy of Egypt from 
Constantinople to London. It was certainly so regarded on the Con- 
tinent and in Turkey ; and it went far to encourage the feeble outbreak 
of rebellion in Herzegovina, which soon extended to Bosnia, and was 
actively supported by the people of Austria, Montenegro, and Servia. 
This rebellion did not originate in Russian intrigue, although it was 
no doubt encouraged to a certain extent by Russian influence. But 
peace might easily have been restored during the winter, if England 
had been willing to unite in giving European guarantees to the people 
for the performance of the promises of the Porte ; or even if she had 
been really neutral, and had not encouraged the Porte to refuse all 
such propositions. That she was not neutral is evident from the fact 
that she did insist very vigorously upon Austria preventing the Dal- 
matians from giving aid to insurgents, and that she protested ener- 
getically, at St. Petersburg, against the action of the Russian consul 
at Ragusa. Under the influence of General Ignatieff, the Porte was 
carrying on the war in a languid, half-hearted way, and would have 
yielded to any earnest pressure on the part of the European powers ; 
but England, and especially Sir Henry Elliott, said, “ No; the rebellion 
must be put down by force.” Even the abortive Consular Commission 
was opposed by England ; and, as we learn from the Blue Book, the 
English consul joined in it only at the request of the Turkish gov- 
ernment. From the same source we learn that England united in 
the harmless note of Count Andrassy, only in order to please the 
Grand Vizier, who earnestly desired it. If Lord Derby had persisted 
in his refusal to unite in either of these attempts, it would have been 
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more honorable for Great Britain, and far better for Turkey. In order 
to secure his signature, both instruments were so modified as to 
amount to nothing, except, indeed, an encouragement to the rebels to 
hold out, and to the Turks to persist in resisting European inter- 
ference. The Consular Commission had no power to do any thing 
more than ask questions and give friendly advice. The Andrassy 
note proposed in the mildest terms certain reforms which the Turks 
had already, over and over again, promised to make. These were 
now promised once more, in a new imperial Ha#t, which granted on 
paper far more than had been asked, but which was received with 
about equal indifference in Europe and in the revolted provinces. Mr. 
Disraeli and Sir Henry Elliott seem to have been nearly the only per- 
sons inclined to congratulate England upon the result. The Berlin 
Memorandum djd not secure the signature of England, because the 
Grand Vizier did not request it, and because it contained a mild inti- 
mation that it might be followed by something stronger; but still 
more because the English government already had information from 
Sir Henry Elliott of the plot to depose the sultan and set up Murad V. 
It was probably believed in London, as it was at the British embassy, 
that this conspiracy of Mithad Pacha with the Ullema and Softas was 
a grand reform movement, destined at once to regenerate the empire 
and to introduce a golden age of liberty and progress. It is generally 
believed at Constantinople that Sir Henry was an active partner in 
this conspiracy. He telegraphed for the fleet to come to Bescica Bay 
as soon as the first step of the conspiracy had resulted in the over- 
throw of Mahmoud Pacha. _It arrived there two or three days before 
the deposition of Abd-ul-Aziz. It is not unlikely that this was some- 
thing more than an accidental coincidence. It is also believed that 
Mahmoud Pacha had some knowledge of this conspiracy, and that he 
had arranged with Russia to send a force to Constantinople to sustain 
Abd-ul-Aziz. This makes it all the more probable that Sir Henry 
Elliott took a more or less active part with his special protégé, Mithad 
Pacha, in the conception and execution of this coup d’éat. It wasa 
success. Abd-ul-Aziz was dethroned, and died ; Murad V. was made 
sultan; and the Berlin Memorandum was never presented. At the 
same time, by order of Mr. Disraeli, the British squadron at Bescica 
Bay was increased to a powerful fleet ; and the world was given to 
understand that England was ready to fight, if necessary, to defend 
the independence of Turkey. Mr. Disraeli has denied this, as he did 
the idea that the purchase of the canal shares was a part of a scheme 
for annexing Egypt. But the world will probably continue to believe 
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that the fertile imagination of the novelist had more to do with both 
these acts than the good sense of the statesman. 

The assassination of two of the Turkish ministers by a Circassian 
protégé of Abd-ul-Aziz, a fortnight after the coup d'état, removed 
Hussein Avni Pacha, and rendered the sultan insane, — thus concen- 
trating the power in the hands of Mithad Pacha, whose chief coun- 
sellor and supporter was Sir Henry Elliott. The Russian ambassador 
was temporarily withdrawn, and English influence was supposed to 
have gained a splendid triumph. Under its benign sway Turkey was 
to be at once defended and reformed. Public opinion in England 
was bewildered, and Mr. Disraeli could not resist the temptation to 
blow his trumpet, and sound a note of self-glorification. 

But meanwhile a new factor in the problem had appeared. A 
feeble attempt at insurrection had been made in Bulgaria, a month 
before the fall of Abd-ul-Aziz. It had been planned for many months, 
and the details were well known both at the Porte and at the British 
embassy. The Pacha of Philippopolis had assured the government 
that, if a force of five hundred men should be given him, he could pre- 
vent the outbreak ; but for some reason no attention was paid to his 
proposition, and on the contrary every opportunity was afforded to 
the conspirators to commence their work. It is probable that the 
Turkish government believed that a war with Servia was sure to 
come, and wished to secure their line of operations by terrorizing 
Bulgaria before the war broke out. They succeeded, and the story 
of the terrible massacres which followed is too familiar to be repeated 
here. The Turks do not appear to have thought that there was any 
danger to be apprehended from this course ; and it now appears that 
the central government was directly responsible for the general char- 
acter of this attack upon the Bulgarians, though not perhaps for all its 
details. Such atrocities, on a smaller scale, had previously been so 
common as to have excited little interest in Europe; and Bulgaria 
was thought to be a country so little known, that any thing might be 
done there with impunity. To this day, the Turks fail to comprehend 
how these massacres could have produced such unlooked-for results. 
But no more fatal blunder was ever committed. Mr. Bright nobly 
said, in a speech at the time, that there was a power in the out- 
stretched hands of those outraged women, and in the cries of those 
feeble infants, which reached the heart of humanity, and overthrew 
all the schemes of diplomacy. 

The relation of the English government and of Sir Henry Elliott 
to these terrible atrocities has been somewhat misunderstood ; but, at 
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best, it is a melancholy episode in the history of British diplomacy. 


Sir Henry is a man of common sense as well as of humane spirit, 
and he saw from the first that it was a terrible mistake for the Turk- 
ish government to encourage these barbarous atrocities. Beginning 
as early as ten days after the outbreak near Philippopolis, he used 
all his personal influence with the government to induce it to adopt 
more merciful measures. But unfortunately his fear of doing any 
thing to injure the Turkish government, — or, as he expressed it, any 
thing to play into the hands of Russia, —led him to make light of these 
events in public, and to represent the reports of them as “monstrous 
exaggerations,” at the very time when he was trying to stop them, 
No doubt his representations prevented, to a certain extent, the per- 
petration of similar atrocities in other parts of Bulgaria; but his in- 
fluence for good would have been far greater, if he had enlisted public 
opinion on his side, instead of seeking to mislead it, in order to save 
the reputation of the Turks. 

The conduct of Mr. Disraeli admits of no such partial justification. 
It was simply infamous. Even if he had known nothing more than we 
find in the published despatches of Sir Henry Eljiott (an absurd suppo- 
sition, since not one despatch in twenty is published), his treatment 
of the subject im the House of Commons was not only an insult to the 
English people, but a direct encouragement to the Turks to go on 
with their work of destruction. It did, in fact, go far to neutralize 
the remonstrances of Sir Henry Elliott, and to confirm the Turks in 
their belief that, do what they might, they were sure of the support 
of England. So far the English government was no doubt responsible 
for these unspeakable horrors. But the premier’s cruelty had another 
result upon which he did not count. His words smote upon the 
hearts and consciences of the English people, and roused such a storm 
of indignation against himself and against the Turks as the world 
has not seen since the time of the Crusades. It was not so much 
the Bulgarian massacres, as Mr. Disraeli’s treatment of them, which 
changed the whole face of the Eastern Question, brought to a head 
the long-gathering discontent of the people with the Turkish alliance, 
and reversed the traditional policy of the English government. This 
change of policy was not immediate, but gradual. Lord Derby was 
evidently reached by the current of public opinion as early as July; 
but, so far as is known, neither Mr. Disraeli nor Sir Henry Elliott 
had been touched by it at the opening of the Conference of Constan- 
tinople. Mr. Disraeli, now become Earl Beaconsfield, in his latest 
speech spoke of the Treaty of Paris and the independence of Turkey 
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as inviolable. Sir Henry Elliott maintained the same antiquated 
theory in the Conference, and to the last did his best to encourage 
the Turks to resist the demands of Europe. But, from September 1, 
Lord Derby and the government as a whole seemed to act as though 
they believed that Turkey could no longer be treated as a sovereign 
and independent power, but must be compelled by Europe to respect 
the rights of her Christian subjects. So long as Sir Henry Elliott 
was the sole representative of England at Constantinople, this 
change of policy had but little influence upon the Turkish govern- 
ment, which evidently believed that Lord Derby’s despatches were 
written to appease discontent in England, and not influence 
affairs in Turkey. 

At this point our review properly ends. Hereafter it may be 
shown that this change of policy was perhaps but little more than an 
expedient to secure a longer tenure of office to the conservative party ; 
at any rate that it was not a sincere and genuine conversion. The 
result of the policy of the twenty years which we have reviewed was 
not such as to encourage any return to it. The object which this 
policy was supposed to favor was the restriction of Russian influence 
in the East. To this every thing else must be sacrificed: the Turks 
must be flattered, defended, and supplied with money ¢ the Christians 
must be kept down and made to submit to the misrule of a Moslem 
despotism ; even the private interests of Englishmen must be put 
in the background, lest Turkish pride should be offended by too 
urgent demands for justice. The result of this policy was that 
Russian influence in the East steadily increased, while England lost 
at once the respect of the Turks and the sympathy of the Christians, 
and what she lost Russia gained,—since the Turks respect only 
those whom they fear, and the Christians naturally sympathize chiefly 
with those who manifest an interest in them. This interest of Russia 
in the Christians may have been as selfish as the interest of England 
in the Turks; but when a man is drowning, he does not stop to 
inquire whether the hand extended to pull him out is moved by 
disinterested benevolence, or by some other motive. There are 
probably few Christians in Turkey who would not prefer the pro- 
_ tection of England to that of Russia, for they understand and appre- 
ciate the free institutions of England; but the experience of these 
twenty years has led them to feel that they have less to expect from 
England than from any power in Europe, except Austria. 

The policy of England did not even secure the development or 
stability of the Ottoman government. Under her fostering care and 
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protection Turkey went to ruin. She borrowed two hundred million 
pounds, wasted most of it, and became bankrupt. Native industry 
was destroyed, and the people were reduced to despair. The admin- 
istration of the government went steadily on from bad to worse. 
Massacres and rebellions grew more frequent, until even England 
was forced to interfere to save the whole country from anarchy. It 
has been asserted that it was necessary to support Turkey in order to 
secure the friendship of the Mahometans in India. It is a sufficient 
answer to this absurd proposition to recall the fact, that England’s 
support of Turkey in the Crimean War was immediately followed by 
the great Sepoy rebellion in India. The policy of protection and 
non-intervention which was followed for twenty years proved to be 
a miserable failure; but England is not to be too harshly judged 
for adopting and so long adhering to it. There can be no doubt 
that twenty years ago Europe believed in the capacity of the Turks 
to carry out thorough reforms, and in the honesty of the promises of 
the Hatt-i-houmayoun. It was believed that the Crimean war had 
secured religious liberty and full equality for the Christians. Since 
then it has become apparent that all this was a delusion ; but it has 
not been easy for England to modify her old policy. The Eastern 
Question involves the conflicting interests of so many nations, that 
the very thought of reopening it has always sent a chill to the heart 
of diplomacy. It has, therefore, long been an accepted principle of 
every country in Europe, except Russia, that intervention in, the 
affairs of Turkey was a last resort, and equivalent to the declaration 
of a general European war. Austria, far more than England, has 
been the apostle of this idea of non-intervention ; and Austria was 
the chief obstacle to the settlement of the difficulties which grew out 
of the Bosnian insurrection. Moreover, to the inherent difficulties of 
the Eastern Question must be added the fact, that the general policy 
of England in regard to Continental affairs was for many years 
cautious and even timid. It was often said that England had ceased 
to be a European, and had become an Asiatic, power. 

Nothing could have overthrown this policy but the pressure ex- 
erted upon the government by a great uprising of the English people, 
such as followed the Bulgarian massacres. This outburst of gener- 
ous feeling restored to England her influence over the destinies of 
the East. It will be seen in a succeeding article how far she has 
improved this great opportunity. 
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SOME OF THE REMEDIES’ FOR SOCIALISM! 


I TAKE it for granted, that, in discussing Socialism, you are dis- 

cussing it rather as a practical than as a speculative matter; 
that is, that you are not concerned about the plans which social phi- 
losophers have produced in every age for the reorganization of society ; 
you are concerned about the dangers with which society in our day 
is threatened, owing to the spread of socialistic opinions among those 
who have, or seem likely to have, the power to put them into prac- 
tice. Ido not propose, therefore, to trouble you with a definition of 
the various kinds of Socialism, or with an examination of the theories 
of its leading apostles. Every one who feels much interest in the 
subject is sufficiently familiar with these. In the remarks I am about 
to make, I shall understand the term “ Socialism” as simply covering 
all schemes which have for their object to make the State either 
wholly or in great part the owner of the capital, and either wholly 
or in great part the employer of the labor, of the country. It is only 
in so far as it contemplates this that Socialism is a source of anxiety. 
As a mere theory of the nature of capital, or of the nature of labor, 
or of the proper relations of capital and labor, it may furnish a very 
interesting chapter to the history of social or economical ideas. But 
I assume that you are debating it rather as politicians than as social 
philosophers ; in other words, that you are considering —to use the 
popular phrase — “What you are going to do about it.” For this 
reason, too, I have chosen to say something, to-day, about “Some 
of the Remedies for Socialism,” rather than about Socialism itself. 
There is, however, still another reason for putting this limitation on 
my remarks. The press has ‘for some years, and especially during 
the last two years, teemed with descriptions of Socialism, and with 
accounts of the progress and power of socialistic ideas in this and 
other countries. You are all familiar with them. Many of them are 
very able and interesting. I do not think much can be added to the 


1 A Paper read before the Ministerial Union in Boston, April 21. 
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literature of the subject. But I confess I have been very much 
struck, in reading them, by the inadequacy of the means by which 
they all or nearly all propose to protect society against what they 
describe as a really serious danger. After drawing a very alarming 
picture of the designs of socialists against all the things we most value, 
and especially against the family and against property, and of the 
extent of the preparations made for carrying them out, we are apt to 
be told at the close that we must frustrate them by greater activity 
in the teaching field, in the distribution of books and papers, in 
the delivery of lectures, and, above all, by getting socialists to be- 
lieve in the Christian religion. In fact, this last is the main solution 
of the socialist problem and labor problem, offered by one of the 
ablest and most thoughtful of our publicists, — Dr. Woolsey, of New 
Haven, — in his recent book ‘on Political Science. I shall only say of 
this, which I may call the didactic, method,—and I by no means 
wish to belittle it, — that it presumes far too much on the ignorance 
or thoughtlessness of the socialist apostles. They are generally men 
of some education; many of them are men of great mental acute- 
ness. They cannot be overthrown by a dialectical coup de main, and 
they have in their writings thoroughly examined the defences of the 
existing social order. It leaves out of sight, also, the fact that to the 
ardent, and therefore dangerous, socialists, the literary defenders of 
the régime of liberty and competition all come into the arena dis- 
credited by obvious self-interest. In other words, the apologists of 
property are almost always the owners of property. It may be said, 
so are the socialists: Justus Schwab, in New York, keeps a thriving 
lager-bier saloon. But the socialist orator always proclaims his readi- 
ness to surrender his possessions as soon as he can find somebody 
competent to accept them for the general good ; while the defender 
of society cannot deny that he means to keep what he has got, and 
in fact is protecting his goods. The didactic method, too, underrates 
the extent to which Socialism is a revolt against all authority. The 
defender of society is never quite successful in concealing the confi- 
dence which he derives from the fact that he has all the ages behind 
him. He is apt to forget that, with his antagonists, hatred for the 
past, and contempt for the experience of mankind, — which is, after 
all, the great basis of authority on social matters, — has become a sort 
of mania, and, that it is the very newness of their own doctrines 
which most fascinates them, and the magnitude of the revolution at 
which they aim which most inspires them. 
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As to the power of the Christian religion, in the solution of the 
problem, I trust I shall not be misunderstood when I say, that those 
who. rely on it most seem to overlook the fact that, in spite of the im- 
mense consolation the poor and lowly have derived from it in every age, 
it no longer presents itself to the discontented as a new and untried 
expedient. Socialism has in fact grown up by its side. The Church 
has long ago reconciled itself to the inequality of conditions, and has 
been a most powerful supporter of political abuses which no one now. 
ventures to defend. Moreover, under the voluntary system, Chris- 
tianity has an undeniable tendency to become the religion of the 
well-to-do,—a state of things illustrated by the remark of a New 
York clergyman, that he always noticed that, in his church, the first 
thing a member did when adversity overtook him was to sell his pew. 
By the well-to-do I do not mean the wealthy either, but the prudent, 
careful class, who manage to get all the essentials of comfortable ex- 
istence out of the world as it now is, and who rather enjoy the game 
of competition by which the good things of life are now divided. A 
creed by which this class lives and consoles itself, and has lived and 
consoled itself for a thousand years, of course cannot come to the 
unhappy and the mutinous, in our day, with the tremendous power 
of hope and encouragement which it possessed when it first made 
itself known to the ancient world. Unquestionably, it is one of 
the great social forces; but it is a force which is felt rather in 
keeping the social army together than in recalling the stragglers 
and deserters. But I cannot help believing, for my part, that the 
danger to which Socialism exposes our society is overrated; that it is 
one of the diseases of our civilization which are sure to attack it every 
now and then with considerable virulence, but can never prove fatal, 
or even do very great mischief, or last very long at any one period or 
place. It is one of the diseases, too, like so many of those that 
afflict the human body, which seem to be more amenable to air and 
exercise and careful diet, than to doses of medicine of any sort, — 
whether in the shape of repressive legislation, or moral or religious 
instruction. In other words, it is what the doctors call “functional 
derangement,” rather than organic disease. 

The remedies for it, in fact, are best indicated by an examination 
of its causes, or rather of the agencies which have made it so prom- 
inent a phenomenon as it is at present. To put the matter a little 
more accurately, it will, I think, be found that the causes which make 
socialists so active, and make them so formidable just now, indicate 
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clearly enough the uselessness of making any direct attack on it; and 
the probability that it will disappear with the accomplishment of some 
easily attainable economical and social changes, or will greatly de- 
cline even if it never wholly disappears. One reason why they have 
been so successful in impressing our imaginations, — and it seems to 
me the most effective, — is that the attacks of socialist writers on the 
existing social order have been so energetic and so skilful, that they 
have diverted public attention, to a considerable extent, from the 
' remedy which ¢hey propose ; namely, the award by the State to each 
man of what he needs, and the exaction by the State from each man 
of what he is capable of furnishing. None of their ideas would, in 
their eyes, have any value, without these means of putting them into 
execution. It is through this that they are a disturbing agency in 
modern politics. This is an astounding programme, involving noth- 
ing less than a transformation of modern society,—or rather the 
creation of a new society, not as a product of human nature, such as 
our present society is, but as a piece of cabinet-work, made to order 
after drawings and specifications. Nevertheless, their activity seems 
to grow or decline as their expectation of carrying it out, by getting 
hold of a government, increases or diminishes. Of this the history 
of French Socialism is an excellent illustration. 

France was the first country in Europe in which socialistic ideas 
assumed much prominence, or displayed much activity. This was 
not due to any tendency in the French character towards commu- 
nistic modes of life. In no country in Europe is the sense of 
property so strongly displayed in the manners. The distinction be- 
tween mine and thine is nowhere so markedly recognized. The aver- 
age Frenchman’s eagerness in getting, and tenacity in keeping what 
he has got, form one of the most striking and influential facts of 
recent French history. No people in the world shows such capacity 
and persistence in making small savings, and in providing for the 
future through small savings, as the French. In no country is mar- 
riage among all classes so much affected by pecuniary considerations. 
In no country is there less exhibition of a desire to share, a greater 
exhibition of a desire to be independent, — to have something that one 
can call one’s own, and live on it. Nevertheless, Socialism has for fifty 
years hung like a black cloud over French society. It has exercised a 
most corrupting influence on French politics. It has furnished the ma- 
terials for more than one bloody insurrection. It has made French con. 
servatives timid, fretful, and acrid beyond those of any other nation. In 
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truth, it has come near destroying among the well-to-do classes of 
French society all desire for government of a higher type than a 
military despotism. 

It seems quite safe to ascribe this to the fact that in no other 
country did it seem so easy, and indeed was it so easy, to seize the 
government, and, by seizing the government, to secure authority over 
the whole community. All French revolutions, previous to 1870, have 
consisted in the seizure of the administrative machine in Paris. This 
done, no further resistance was to be expected in any quarter. The 
provinces looked on quietly while a new Constitution was being 
framed, or new experiments were being tried, — no matter how obscure 
or obnoxious the new rulers might be, — and accepted the result with- 
out murmuring. In Paris, therefore, socialist leaders for half a century 
felt themselves within easy reach of a trial of their system on a great 
scale, and with ample funds; and Paris consequently was during all 
that period the headquarters of the movement, the centre to which its 
apostles and martyrs drifted from every other country on the globe. 
It must be remembered, in further elucidation of this point, that 
Socialism is not by any means wholly a persuading creed. It is also 
a fighting creed. It in fact resembles, as to its mode of propagand- 
ism, Mahometanism rather than Christianity. It has no hope of 
converting a// its enemies ; for some of these enemies are not heathen 
simply, but robbers. The tone of all its writings has somewhat of the 
implacability of the Koran towards the unbeliever. The maxim, 
“ Property is theft,” no matter how mildly it is uttered, is another 
way of saying that infidels ought to be destroyed. 

Just so long, then, as the seizure of the governmental machine by a 
sudden dash seemed feasible, Socialism flourished in France in spite 
of all measures of repression. But just as soon as it was demon- 
strated, in 1870, that the capture of Paris did not necessarily involve 
the possession of the government ; that Paris might be captured, and 
the provinces refuse to obey,— the movement collapsed there, or 
rather transferred itself to Germany, where the establishment of uni- 
versal suffrage and the widespread discontent caused by collapsed 
speculation seemed to open up a new and promising field to it. I 
think it may be said then, without examining the illustration more in 
detail, that one of the most powerful stimuli which can be given to 
Socialism is to be found in great centralization ; that is, in great con- 
centration of governmental power at a single point. Nothing is 
surer to kindle the fanaticism of the chiefs, and rouse the hopes of 
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the rank and file. The movement will probably grow in Germany 
with the growing power of the central government, until it has either 
thoroughly alarmed the country, or is tempted into trying a stroke of 
some kind, and experiences a crushing defeat. It is probably also safe 
to say that it will never take strong hold in any community in which 
there is a great distribution of power, and that healthy local govern- 
ment will always and everywhere prevent its assuming a practical 
air, and keep it in the position of a bit of speculative philosophy. 

The Nihilist movement in Russia, it may be well to remark ex 
passant, seems to have nothing socialistic about it, and does not seem 
to have reached the working classes at all. It appears to be a disease 
of the educated or half-educated class ; a sort of revolt of frivolous 
semi-culture against the silence, aimlessness, and brutality of despotic 
government. It closely resembles, in all but its ferocity, the rapture 
with which the French nobility in the eighteenth century took up the 
philosophy of the Encyclopzedists. The savage attacks on public 
functionaries, of which we read, are apparently mere protests against 
a régime in which there is no room for intellectual activity, and in 
which authority is represented solely by the army and police, or, 
in other words, by brute force. I may remark here that the absence 
of forensic traditions, —that is, of a long-established bar and courts, 
representing the idea of justice dissociated from force,—and the 
absence of an old and respected church, representing the association 
of religion with morality, makes Russian despotism something unique 
in the world’s history. The Roman Cesar, in his worst days, was 
checked and restrained by a powerful bar and an old and deeply-rooted 
system of jurisprudence. All Mahometan despots live under the law 
as extracted from the Koran by the Sheikh-ul-islam and the doctors. 
The Chinese emperor acts through a dense body of immutable custom ; 
but between the czar and the Russian people there is an immense vac- 
uum, in which an educated and intellectually-active class finds it diffi- 
cult to breathe. It is right to add that the progress made by the nation, 
within the last twenty-five years, especially under such conditions as 
these, reflects the highest honor on the ruler to whose initiative and 
persistence it has been due. His present difficulties simply prove that 
reforms in which the cultivated intelligence of the country does not 
takea prominent part, and which do not make provision for its activity, 
cannot achieve the highest success in such a world as we now live in. 
A class under such a régime, raised by its culture above the rest of 
the nation, is not likely to seek relief in any thing constructive. 
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Nihilism, therefore, falls below Socialism, and seems to resemble a 
nervous convulsion rather than a political agitation. 

Another cause of the present activity of Socialism, which contains 
also a suggestion of remedy, lies in the fact that, though it spreads 
itself principally by exciting the hatred of the poor against the rich, 
in practice the propagandism takes place mainly among that portion 
of the poor which lives by daily wages ; or, in other words, that portion 
of the poor whose means of subsistence are precarious. Socialistic 
ideas have made no impression, and can hardly be said to have been 
preached, among the farming poor, or that portion of the poor which 
makes a living by the land, and whose subsistence is not precarious, 
or at all events is assured from one harvest to another, although their 
existence is on the whole harder and more monotonous than that of 
the city artisans. 

Such success as Socialism has achieved among the first of these 
classes has been greatly facilitated — I was going to say made pos- 
sible — by the drift of population into the cities, which has been going 
on for the past forty years. Twenty-five years ago, in England, eighty- 
seven out of every one thousand of population were engaged in 
agriculture. In 1871 this proportion had fallen to seventy in one 
thousand. In the United States, where land can be had almost for 
asking, there were at the last census, out of 28,200,000 persons over 
ten years old, only 5,900,000 engaged in farming, in spite of the heavy 
immigration of the previous ten years. Or, to put the matter more 
clearly, between 1860 and 1870, while the farming class increased only 
18 per cent, the commercial or exchanging and distributing class in- 
creased 44 per cent. In France, in 1851, 2534 per cent of the popu- 
lation lived in the towns; in 1876, 32% per cent lived in the towns, — 
and this in spite of the fact that the increase of population through 
births is two per cent per annum in the country, and only one per 
cent in the towns. 

I can say nothing here of the immediate cause of this phenomenon. 
It was primarily due to the prodigious impulse given to trade and 
industry by the application of steam to manufactures and transpor- 
tation, and to the rapidity with which the attractions of city life have 
been enabled to act on the rural imagination. Population which drifts 
in this way into the city from the country rapidly acquires what 
may be called the urban temperament, — with its restlessness, its 
love of amusement, its impatience of drudgery, its envy of those who 
get luxuries without manual labor. And it is this, more than aught 
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else, which furnishes the raw material from which socialists are 
made. But this is not all. The laborer who quits the country for 
the city practically exchanges living from year to year for living from 
day to day. He loses his local attachments and associations. He 
loses the habit of people and of places. He ceases to have neighbors, 
and sees in everybody a rival. In many cases his employment is not 
permanent or assured, and the temptation to spend money in pleasure 
is hard to resist. He lives, too, in an atmosphere of discussion, be- 
cause he lives in a crowd; and the question he naturally hears most 
discussed is the inequality in the division of property, and he is nat- 
urally a frequent and eager listener to plans for such a reorganization 
of society as will relieve his life of its two great troubles, — anxiety 
about the morrow, and deprivation of a share in the luxuries which 
he sees around him. 

This source of socialistic feeling and opinion is certainly not likely 
to be as fruitful during the next forty years as it has been during the 
past. The cities are not likely to grow in the same ratio. No matter 
how great the progress of invention and discovery may be, we are by 
no means likely to add to our instruments of production any such po- 
tent agency as steam. The immense disturbance in the distribution 
of population which that agency has wrought, and the like of which 
within the same time has never been witnessed before, is in all prob- 
ability nearly at an end. The chances are that the next fifty years 
will be a period of adaptation to the new conditions, of the readjust- 
ment, as it were, of manners, and laws, and ways of thinking. In this 
process, the rural districts are pretty sure to resume their old weight 
or predominance in social and political progress. In one country 
(France) they have distinctly done so, under the eyes of this gener- 
ation. France is no longer ruled by Paris or Lyons, but by the 
peasantry of Lorraine, Provence, Normandy, and Champagne. We 
shall probably witness everywhere the same restoration of the equi- 
librium. It is going on in this country to-day, as we learn every 
morning by the news from Kansas and Texas. In fact, this is what 
the revival of business means. What depression in business means, 
is that the manufacturers and traders cannot get enough of the prod- 
ucts of the soil in return for their own labor or industry. For, I 
believe, it is generally agreed that there cannot be a universal glut. 
There cannot be more of all the good things of life than people can 
use. But there can be, and often is, more of particular things than 
they can buy. When we hear, therefore, that the iron business, or 
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the cotton business, is at a standstill, what is meant is not that there 
is too much iron or cotton cloth, but that the men who make it can- 
not get enough of other things in exchange for it ; and the remedy is 
obvious, —a fuller supply of the other things ; the direction of more 
capital and labor to their production. 

The spread of socialist ideas has been further aided by what may 
be called the moral inflation, which as well as the commercial infla- 
tion was created by the wonders of steam and machinery. Steam has 
not only increased the population of great cities, and increased pro- 
duction in all fields, but has caused that over-hopefulness about the 
consuming powers of the world which has resulted in what is called 
a panic, and from the effects of which we are now suffering. Panics, 
it has been observed, recur about every twenty years in this country, 
and about every ten years in England ; and it is generally admitted 
that they are largely due to the unwarranted expectations of a gen- 
eration which has had no experience of the difficulties of getting rich 
rapidly. It is to be observed, however, that commercial crises prop- 
erly so called, — that is crises which arise out of over-production, as 
distinguished from crises brought about by gambling, or purely fan- 
ciful speculation, like the Tulip Mania, or the South Sea Bubble, or 
Law’s Mississippi Scheme, —are for the most part due to extrava- 
gant expectations, rather than impossible expectations; that is, to 
the belief that things may be accomplished in five years instead of 
twenty. A demand is counted on for this year or next year, which 
it will take a great many years to create. Railroads are made in 
regions in which there will be no paying traffic for a generation to 
come. Mills are built to supply manufactured products for which 
there will be no steady market until the owners have been long in 
their graves. But in most cases we are now witnessing the fulfilment 
of dreams by which speculators were ruined forty years ago. The 
railroads whose construction in 1846 in England wrecked so many 
fortunes, are now paying respectable dividends ; the railroads at the 
West which were the main cause of our panic in 1873, will also be 
highly profitable, in all likelihood, ten years hence, if not sooner. 
There is hardly any mining or manufacturing or transporting vision 
of thirty years ago, however wild it seemed then, which is not now 
receiving fulfilment in a greater or less degree under our eyes. So 
that it may be said, with a fair approach to accuracy, that commercial 
crises are for the most part due to running ahead of possibilities 
rather than to conceiving or expecting zm-possibilities. But of course 
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the realization is only reached through a prodigious amount of loss 
and disappointment and ruin ; and it is hardly ever reached at all by 
the generation which dreamed the dream. The men who reap are 
apt to be the sons, or even grandsons, of the men who sow. 

There can be little doubt that we have been witnessing a process 
of inflation and extravagant expectation in the moral world very 
similar to this of the commercial world. The actual capacity of 
human character for improvement in the social and political sphere 
is occasionally overrated, just as the buying power of the population 
is overrated in the commercial sphere; and there follow the same 
bitterness and wreck and vexation when the bubble bursts, or, to 
use the popular phrase, when the community gets down to the “hard 
pan” of facts. France passed through one of these periods of social 
inflation after the first Revolution, and she is only now witnessing 
the fulfilment of the dream of 1789. Ever since 1840, there has been 
a somewhat similar ferment in other countries, showing itself in pro- 
digious expectations as to the result of certain new political machines 
which about that time began to be put in motion. Representative 
institutions, based on a widely diffused suffrage, had about that period 
begun to be tried in England. The French Chambers, for the first 
time in forty years, obtained control of France. Universal suffrage 
was gaining possession of the Northern States in this country. The 
press was growing in power and circulation. Travel was becoming 
easier. The administration of justice was greatly improved. The prin- 
ciple of religious toleration was meeting with universal acceptance. 
New markets in strange parts of the globe were opening to the pro- 
ducts of the leading nations. Emigration was reviving on a scale 
which had not been witnessed since the seventeenth century. Popular 
education was beginning to receive serious attention; and the whole 
Western world became filled with the vague expectation that “the 
good time,” so long sung, was near at hand. Wars were at an end. 
Kings were to cease from troubling, and poverty was by some pro- 
cess, which nobody was able to describe exactly, to disappear or be 
greatly diminished. Such legislative experiments as were made, too, 
in the direction of social improvement, were very successful. Con- 
servative predictions as to the mischievous results of change were 
again and again falsified, until conservative opinion became thor- 
oughly discredited, and conservatives themselves so much demoral- 
ized that resistance to change may be said to have completely died 
out. As a general rule, persons of a conservative temper throughout 
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the Western world at this moment are possessed by the belief that 
it is useless to oppose change; that if any considerable number of 
persons earnestly demand it, it is sure to come, no matter what its 
character ; and that the proper use for those who dislike it, to make 
of their time, is to get ready for it, as for the working of a law of 
destiny. 

This period of political inflation may be said to have lasted down 
to 1860. About that time the anticipations of the working classes 
as to the effect of political liberty and of the producing power of 
machinery on their condition began to decline. To borrow the 
language of the stock exchange, the great political and social re- 
formers had sold all their bonds, and the time had come to pay 
_ their coupons, and they found themselves unable to do so. The 

world was not any thing like as comfortable as they said it would 
be, when “every honest man had his vote, and every child his 
school,” and gigantic engines were doing the work of millions of 
human arms. There was still a great deal of war, and a great deal 
of poverty. The accumulation of capital in a few hands went on 
more rapidly than ever. The poor were not released from grinding 
anxiety about their future. The great engines did not give human 
workers more leisure: they simply enabled more workers to earn 
wages. Poor men found it as difficult as ever to go into business on 
their own account, and obtain complete control of their own fate. 
In short, the awakening began. The expectations of social progress 
created by extraordinary material progress were discovered to be 
wildly extravagant. From this awakening Socialism has derived a 
great deal of impetus. It has caused a distinct loss of interest 
among the working classes in politics, or in other words in plans for 
improving the eristing social system through legislation. It has 
even brought a certain discredit in their eyes on political liberty, or 
government by persuasion. It has, above all, furnished the leaders 
with a powerful argument in support of the idea that from the actual, 
social, and political system they can expect no real improvement 
in their condition ; that this must be sought, to use the words of 
Bakunine, in “the total destruction of middle-class civilization,” and 
the construction of a new order of society on its ruins. 

A certain amount of aid has been given to the spread of this despair- 
ing view by the habit of discussion, which is one of the most marked 
characteristics of our time. It is not so very long ago,— plenty of 
men now living remember the time very well, — when such attacks as 
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socialists make on existing institutions were met with horror, ora flat 
denial. It is not very long ago since respectable men refused to argue 
publicly over the foundations of existing society. Every well-brought- 
up person carried with him a little list of subjects which were not 
debatable; and there is no doubt that this stern limitation of contro- 
versy had a powerful effect in chilling speculation on questions of 
practical life. A radical social reformer had so much difficulty in 
getting any one to listen to him, that he could not well defend himself, 
unless he was a man of very fanatical temper, against the feeling that 
he was nursing a chimera. In our time, however, every proposal, 
however extravagant, is met with argument. We endeavor to give 
the man who makes it formal reasons why he should not attempt to 
carry it out. In order to win his attention, we almost always— 
often unconsciously — admit that there is a good deal, or at least 
something, to be said for his view. The socialist not unnaturally 
assumes, when you admit any thing at all, that you would, if you were 
candid and disinterested, admit a good deal more; and he concludes 
that, at worst, he is half right. His case, as he sees it, rests on 
the existence of hopeless poverty, or, in other words, on the great 
imperfection of existing social arrangements. No one denies that 
these arrangements are imperfect. A great many philanthropists 
and reformers, who have no sympathy with Socialism at all, even 
throw the blame on the existing holders of property. When the 
socialist hears this admission, he feels that he has won half his battle. 
You agree with him as to the evil: it only remains, he thinks, to get 
you to agree with him as to the remedy; and this you are prevented 
from doing by the fact that you are yourself interested in the evil, 
and in part responsible for it. In fact, as I began by saying, the 
socialist controversy, as thus far carried on even by the opponents 
of Socialism, has consisted toa large, and as I believe to too large, an 
extent in descriptions and counter descriptions of the defects of the 
existing régime. Most of the opposition takes the form of attempts 
to prove that these descriptions are exaggerated, or that they do not 
fairly distribute the blame. This is very necessary work, doubt- 
less ; but it is not the only work, or even the most important. We need 
a more thorough examination of the remedy which is proposed by 
all socialists in one form or another, and which is in fact accepted by 
many reformers who are not socialists, and who disclaim all sympathy 
with them, and, indeed, honestly believe they are fighting against 
them. That remedy is the control by the State of the capital of the 
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country, and the employment by the State of its labor ; and a great 
many reformers who are not ready to swallow the whole of this are 
ready to swallow a large part of it, by greatly increasing the powers 
of government over the work of production, and greatly increasing 
the interference of the State in the relations between labor and capi- 
tal. That this may be increased in many ways ; that it ought to be 
increased in some ways as the sole remedy for certain evils,—I do not 
deny. But it is an expedient which cannot be resorted to with too 
great caution, and the limit of which we have in most fields reached 
already, or are very near reaching. In saying this, I am not talking of 
what is desirable, but of what is practicable. I am willing to admit 
that it might be desirable that the State should relieve every human 
being of all anxiety on every subject in life, but his health. I am 
even willing to admit that it might be desirable that it should 
charge itself with the care of his health, by supervising his food and 
clothing and exercise. 

But we are constantly forgetting in our discussion of social reforms 
—and this charge, as I have said, may be brought against others than 
socialists, properly so called — that the amount of administrative ca- 
pacity possessed by the race is limited, and that there are plenty of signs 
that already, under the régime of competition and individual liberty, 
our affairs are making greater demands on this capacity than it can 
bear. I think every man who is conversant with affairs will admit 
that in every field of activity, in all branches of trade and commerce, 
in manufactures, in transportation by sea and land, in the army, in the 
navy, and in every thing in which direction or superintendence is 
needed, the demand for presidents, managers, generals, and captains 
for high executive officers of all kinds is deplorably greater than the 
supply. We have already far more money invested than we can find 
competent men to look after. We have more railroads, mines, factories, 
banks, and colleges than we can find competent heads for ; larger armies 
than we can find officers for ; more Parliaments and Cabinets than we 
can fill with even ordinary statesmen. 

Two-thirds of the failures in the commercial world—this is cer- 
tainly true of corporations at least — are due to the lack of adminis- 
trative power on the part of those in charge of them ; that is, the 
power of adapting means to ends, of getting other people to submit 
to rules and regulations, and to carry out instructions faithfully. This 
is as true of government as it is of trade. Every civilized nation is 
suffering more from the difficulty of adequately filling executive 
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offices than from any thing else. The laws in nearly every country 
are far better than the administration. In matters of government, 
however, this want is not as strikingly visible as in industrial enter- 
prises, because political mistakes and shortcomings are not followed 
by the same penalty. When the president or treasurer of a corpora- 
tion brings it into difficulties by his mismanagement, he cannot levy 
assessments indefinitely on the stockholders to fill up the breaches 
made by his errors. The concern goes into bankruptcy, or a new 
man takes his place. But when rulers of States make mistakes, they 
are covered up by the perennial flow of the taxes. You cannot wind 
up a nation because its managers have proved incompetent and its 
affairs are in disorder. It has to go on, and make the best of the 
situation. 

So that even as society now is, with all its imperfections and 
shortcomings, there is no country in the civilized world in which 
the work of government is not kept close up to the limit of the 
administrative capacity of the people. It is already doing as much 
inspecting, controlling, and regulating as it can find competent 
officers for. Of course, this capacity increases; but it increases 
slowly. Government can now manage larger undertakings than it could 
have managed a century ago; but there is no sign that it finds itself 
any better able to trench on the domain of individual freedom than 
it did a century ago. The volume of public affairs has grown larger, 
but the volume of private affairs has grown large in a greater pro- 
portion. The number of things the government does for man has 
greatly increased ; but so has the number of things he does for himself, 
and so has the number of his wants. We need more laws and more 
policemen; but that is because there are more of us, and because we 
are more active than our fathers ever dreamed of being. 

All the great legislatures of the world are already overburdened by 
the work they have to do, or are trying to do. From England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and the United States there comes the same cry, that 
parliamentary government is endangered by the magnitude of the 
responsibilities it is assuming ; and that salvation must be sought in 
decentralization, and in the resolute refusal of private business. All 
recent changes in State constitutions in this country have been in 
this direction. They forbid special legislation, and they remove 
certain subjects wholly from legislative control. The meaning of all 
this is, not that the things the legislature is forbidden to do are not 
often desirable in themselves, but that the legislature is not competent 
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either morally or intellectually to do them; and that, therefore, the 
work might better be let alone altogether. 

Nevertheless, the demands now made on the administrative capac- 
ity of the civilized world, large as they are, are nothing to what they 
would be if the socialist experiment were tried ; nothing to what they 
would be, even if the responsibility of the government for individual 
happiness and success were largely increased under the existing 
régime. The existing distinction between public and private affairs, 
which now barely makes government possible, would disappear under 
Socialism ; and the result would be that the administrative work even 
of a small town would be a greater job than any man, or body of men, 
has yet undertaken. The affairs of a large city would be too much, 
it is safe to say, for human capacity. You have a good deal of diffi- 
culty already in finding competent mayors, and competent public 
commissioners, and competent common councilmen, — and by com- 
petent, I mean possessing a combination of certain mental with cer- 
tain moral qualities. Yet consider how small is the sphere of a 
mayor's or police commissioner’s or common councilman’s duties ; at 
how few points it touches the citizen, and how small a portion of his 
activity is regulated by it. But suppose every inhabitant of Boston 
had turned all his possessions into the City Treasury; suppose the 
city owned all the goods, machinery, and manufactories of every de- 
scription, and were to be charged with the whole work of production, 
transportation, and distribution. Suppose it were the business of the 
City Government to tell every man in the population, every Monday 
morning, what he was to do during the week, and see that he did it, 
and supply him during that period with clothing and food and shelter 
for himself and his family, and with his proper share of amusements 
and culture, — where would you find the persons competent to super- 
intend the work? How would you choose them? Who would 
superintend them, and see that they did their duty? 

One has only to ask these questions to answer them. In fact, the 
whole supposition sounds, I admit, a little absurd. Such plans hardly 
seem to merit serious discussion. That any community would ever 
be got to try such a scheme is so improbable, that it seems hardly 
worth while to examine it. Nevertheless this, or something very like 
this, is what all socialists look forward to with more or less dis- 
tinctness. If it were oftener examined or thought out, however, 
. I am sure Socialism would look less formidable. Ia truth, the ad- 
ministrative difficulty furnishes the real refutation of all socialist 
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writings. It puts all their -books, however able or acute, in the 
category of Utopia. It makes all the chiefs, Lasalle, Marx, Bebel, 
Bakunine, Blanc, or I care not who, really very harmless enthusiasts. 
All they say of the faults of the existing society may be true ; but the 
minute they begin to supply the remedy, they array against them 
what is in social matters far stronger than any body of doctrine, — the 
common sense of everybody who has ever hired another to work for 
him, or has ever tried to get ten men to do the same job together. 
Enthusiasm in public causes is a great force; man’s capacity for 
devotion to his fellows is practically unlimited; but it makes a dis- 
tinction in its work, which M. Thiers described very wittily, when he 
said that you can readily “ get a man to die for his country, but you 
cannot get him to make pig iron for his country.” 

Even if the administrative difficulty did not exist, the strong hold 
which property has on human nature, in its present shape, might be 
relied on to prevent any really formidable attempt to try the social- 
istic experiment. An institution which is not only imbedded in one 
of the strongest of human passions, but which forms the basis of our 
morality, — indeed, one might almost say furnishes us with the bulk 
of the material out of which morality is made,— is not likely to be 
overthrown, or seriously shaken, by the attacks of persons whose main 
objection to it is that they do not themselves possess any share in it. 
We are so much given to the contemplation of the temptations and 
evils which property brings with it, that very: few of us consider the 
tremendous void which would be left in our mental and moral life 
without it. There is hardly one of the virtues which has not its root 
in it; so that to destroy it successfully, or substitute something else 
for it, would not simply involve a political and social revolution, but 
something like a change in the nature of man. There has, as yet, 
been no sign anywhere of the spread of Socialism among owners of 
property; and no argument has yet been produced which seems 
likely to prove nearly as strong for the surrender of it for the 
common benefit as Christianity has furnished: and yet on this point 
Christianity has. made but little impression in eighteen hundred 
years. ; 

But, however little danger there may be of a real trial of the social- 
ist experiment, it cannot be denied that we are in danger of a deep- 
ening jealousy and dislike of the owners of accumulated property, 
and of an increasing disposition to use the powers of government to 
impose on them an unequal share of the public burdens. Our civil- 
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ization is probably more endangered from this cause than from any 
other, for it rests more distinctly than any civilization which has 
preceded it on security for accumulations, and certainty as to the 
future. Widespread diminution of this security and this certainty 
would not produce any thing in the nature of a cataclysm, but if it 
were greatly to reduce the rate of progress, and the hopefulness of the 
half-dozen nations which now carry the world forward, — bring their 
States say to the condition of Mexico or Spain, to say nothing of the 
Eastern monarchies, — it would be difficult to say how far the process 
of decay might go, or in what it might end. Barbarism is an insid- 
ious disease ; and, as has been well remarked, we constantly forget 
over how small an area of the earth’s surface progress, in the sense in 
which we use the word, exists or is thought of. 

The danger which threatens us in this direction arises out of the 
fact, — of which we are at this moment witnessing very striking illus- 
trations, — that a larger and larger amount of population is becoming 
dependent on industrial chiefs whose judgment is every year under- 
going a more severe strain. This is true, whether trade is carried on 
under a high or low tariff. The English manufacturer, for instance, 
under the régime of free trade, has for the past twenty years been 
seeking his market at greater and greater distances ; and the farther 
away it is, the less he understands it, and the more liable he is to be 
dislodged from it. The means which he formerly possessed, too, of 
keeping himself informed about it, through the medium of permanent 
agencies, has been well nigh destroyed by the electric telegraph, 
which has substituted impromptu orders for steady custom. The 
result is to give all production more or less of a hap-hazard, specula- 
tive character, and to render possible the sudden and appalling 
collapse which we are now witnessing in English trade. The work- 
ing class, on Whom the consequences of such mistakes of the capi- 
talists fall, are an immense and growing body, and have shown 
under the late calamity a disposition they have never shown before, to 
question their employer’s ability to manage the business or to watch 
the markets. It is impossible not to see in their discontent the germ 
of interfering legislation, — if legislation ever come within their reach, 
—which might have nothing of a socialist character, and yet rob the 
accumulation and handling of capital of most of their attractiveness. 
Nor does the régime of protection offer a much more pleasing pros- 
pect, as far as the working man is concerned. The market is, 
under a protective tariff, restricted, and is consequently more under 
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the manufacturer's eye, so to speak; and this, at first sight, seems 
to render him less likely to make mistakes, But the protectionist 
market is essentially an artificial market; and as it is kept up 
by legislation, it is almost certain to be kept so high as to throw, 
every twenty years or so, greater quantities of capital into particular 
lines of business than the demand of the country can possibly 
support. The point of satiety reached, the collapse comes, and 
lasts till the growth of population or some newly discovered foreign 
demand puts the surplus machinery again in motion, or until capital 
seeks new channels. In this case, too, during the waiting period, 
the working classes suffer terribly, and apparently from no fault of 
their own. I am afraid that as the production grows in volume, 
and the masses of capital managed by single persons, or small bodies 
of persons, increase in bulk, these calamities will become more 
widespread and searching. 

What is the remedy for this? It must be a remedy which will 
not weaken self-reliance, or partake in any degree of the character of 
a stimulant, —at least in so far as legislation undertakes to supply 
it. In the first place, then, it ought to be the policy of the State to 
promote the growth of the class which lives from year to year, as 
distinguished from the class which lives from day to day, or from 
week to week; and by this I mean of course the farming class. 
Every man who lives on a farm is a man delivered from the risk of 
destitution through any other man’s errors. If he cannot sell his 
crop, he can always eat it. 

In the second place, the habit of saving should be promoted by 
every feasible plan among the class which lives on weekly wages, and 
has to take the risks of manufacturing. All moral influences which 
go to fortify character of course do promote this habit ; but it is the 
duty of the State to stimulate it still further by the provision of abso- 
lute security for the savings. Every man who has saved even twenty- 
five dollars gets therefrom a leaning in favor of private property, © 
which I am afraid it would take a great many sermons.and articles 
and lectures to communicate to him. The conversions from highly 
communistic views of society which one occasionally witnesses, under 
the influence of a legacy or other sudden acquisition of wealth, to very 
stern views of the sanctity of individual ownership, is an encouraging 
indication of the way the path of safety lies. The task before modern 
society — in fact, the most important of all its tasks — is the conver- 
sion of the class which lives by wages into property holders, how- 
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ever small. This is' the one remedy for Socialism which has never | 


failed. I cannot trespass on your time with any detailed consideration 
of the means which may be resorted to for this end; but chief 
among them are the provision of legal facilities for the purchase of 
houses and lands, of which striking examples are to be witnessed in 
Philadelphia, and secondly, such a system of savings-bank management 
and inspection as will make fraud or loss not only rare, but impossible. 
Every poor man who puts away a dollar in a bank for a rainy day 
ought to be as sure of getting it back as the holder of a national bank- 
note now is of having it redeemed in full. If I were asked to select 
the occurrence of recent years which has done most to shake the 
foundations of social order, and supply materials ior socialistic hatred 
and speculation, I should point to the enormous losses sustained 
by the prudent poor through the fraudulent or reckless management 
of savings banks and life-insurance companies. There is no subject 
of social reform which at this crisis demands more attention, and none 


which will better repay it. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S MIXED Essays.’ — “ That was excellently observed, 
say I, when I read a passage in an author where his opinion agrees with 
mine. When we differ, then I pronounce him to be mistaken.” Mr Arnold 
constantly arouses a feeling of opposition, and becomes a subject for Swift's 
second division of criticism much more frequently than for the first. Vet 
to save ourselves from the Dean’s satire, we are quite ready to confess that 
there is a great deal “excellently observed,” although we cannot agree with 
it. There are many things too in Mr. Arnold’s very suggestive Essays 
with which we not only do-not agree, but which we cannot even admit to be 
“excellently observed.” 

Mr. Arnold says, in his preface, that there is a unity of tendency in these 
Essays, and adds, very modestly, that this unity is probably of more interest 
to himself than to his readers. The unity of purpose is certainly clear, and 
can hardly fail to be interesting, since the author is Mr. Arnold. The pref- 
ace states accurately and concisely, but in general terms, what the tendency 
of the Essays is. It can be put, however, in a more concrete form, which 
is better for the purposes of criticism. 

The theme of all the Essays, except the last two (the connection of which 
with the main subject is more remote than in the case of the others), can 
be briefly stated in a few general propositions. Democracy is advancing in 
England, as it has done and is doing everywhere ; its progress is irresistible, 
and its ultimate triumph inevitable. When it is supreme, administration — 
which, as Mirabeau said, is government —will fall into the hands of the 
average man; that is, in England, into the hands of the middle classes. 
“The Puritan middle class,” says Mr. Arnold, “with all its faults, is still 
the best stuff in this nation. Some have hated and persecuted it; many 
have flattered and derided it,— flattered it that, while they deride it, they 
may use it. I have believed in it. It is the best stuff in this nation, and 
in its success is our best hope for the future. But, to succeed, it must be 
transformed.” In another place he says: “Our Puritan middle class 
presents a defective type of religion, a narrow range of intellect and 
knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a low standard of manners.” That 
is, the Puritan middle class has only one element of civilization, if we accept 
Mr. Arnold’s definition of these elements, —the sense and power of con- 


1 “ Mixed Essays.” By Matthew Arnold. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
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duct, or morals. In all others it is fatally defective. But it is to become 
at no distant day the governing class in the English democracy. “The 
difficulty for democracy is, how to find and keep high ideals.” If the 
English middle class comes to supreme power in its present condition, “then 
the dangers of America will be really ours, — the dangers which come from 
the multitude being in power, with no adequate ideal to elevate or 
guide the multitude.” Mr. Arnold hasa genuine horror of being “ Ameri- 
canized ;” but if his picture of the English middle classes is accurate, they 
will at first do something worse than “ Americanize” the government. The 
American democracy is far more highly civilized, and in many more direc- 
tions, than the future rulers of England, as drawn by Mr. Arnold. The 
picture is, we believe, altogether too dark ; and however much Mr. Arnold 
may admire the middle classes theoretically, it is pretty clear that, in practice, 
they outrage and offend his taste and sentiment, and appear to him much 
worse than they really are. But, however all this may be, Mr. Arnold’s 
problem is to make the middle classes fit to govern England. Two solutions 
are suggested in the first two essays on “ Democracy ” and “ Equality.” One 
is to make the State furnish the necessary ideal for which the aristocracy 
does not suffice, and raise the middle classes by a system of secondary 
schools controlled by government, and on a level with those of the aristoc- 
racy. - This is unquestionably a very sensible scheme, except for the practical 
difficulty that the reform would have to be carried out by the State before 
the middle class were in control, — that is by the aristocracy. Otherwise it 
would amount simply to saying that the middle class, when they are the 
State, must elevate themselves; which looks like begging the question. 
The second remedy suggested by Mr. Arnold is, equality. Here again he 
is quite right ; careful observers would readily agree with him that inequality 
in England “materializes the upper, vulgarizes the middle, and brutalizes the 
lower class.” Equality is the true solution, — social equality, which will 
destroy the snobbish brutality which is the fault of the upper class, and the 
equally snobbish servility which is the bane of the lower and middle classes. 
And again Mr. Arnold contends, and with great force, that the first step 
towards equality must be through an equal education of all by the State. 
He also urges, or rather suggests, a law akin to that of the French in the 
regulation and limitation of the power of bequest, — a reform of very uncer- 
tain value. To an American it certainly seems unquestionable that the 
power of bequest should be interfered with as little as possible. 

The fourth essay deals particularly with the subject of secondary educa- 
tion. The others, except the last two, may not improperly be termed 
lectures to the Puritan middle class upon some of their many grave defects. 
The third essay, for example, discusses the narrow Puritan prejudice against 
Irish Catholicism and the endowment of a Catholic university by the State, 
to which the refusal of this measure by the Liberal party is probably justly 
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attributed. Here is an instance of the lack of civilization among the middle 
classes. “If you endow Protestant universities,” says Mr. Arnold, “why 
in the name of justice should not Catholic tax payers have their university 
endowed?” The obvious answer is that the State has no business to make 
religious endowments of any sort, or to meddle with religion in any way. 
But this would lead to disestablishment, which is a very dreadful thing in 
the eyes of all Englishmen in whom the sense of propriety has not wholly 
faded out. It is very unwise, no doubt, to destroy any conservative institu- 
tion which helps to form the barriers against communism or socialism ; 
but this is not the ground on which Mr. Arnold rests his defence of the 
Church. His argument is that the Established Church carries the germ of 
truth in an attractive form to the people. Now the English Church has 
many merits, chief among which is a service in incomparably fine English ; 
but to advocate it as a popular church seems a little strained. The Church 
of England has too little splendor and too little superstition to be popular, 
like the Church of Rome; while,on the other hand, it lacks the simplicity 
which enables the Baptist and Methodist forms to appeal strongly to the 
masses. Taking the condition of things as they exist in England, there 
can be no doubt that abstract justice requires the endowment of a Catholic 
university in Ireland ; but we confess to a good deal of sympathy with the 
practical man (narrow and shallow, it is to be feared, Mr. Arnold would call 
him) who says that Irish Catholicism is a dangerous and troublesome thing ; 
that the more Ireland gets, the more restless and outrageous it becomes, 
and that you had better let well alone. 

“The Guide to English Literature” touches another similar point, that of 
general education, and contains many just, sensible, and shrewd remarks as 
to “Literature Primers.” But it also contains a passing criticism upon 
Shakspeare, which is simply intolerable. Mr. Arnold says that Shakspeare 
was a great artist in his impersonality, but that he was not a perfect artist 
because he did not observe “the law of pure and flawless workmanship.” 
He then quotes the following lines, which are certainly not very good for 
Shakspeare, as proof of his statement :— , 


“Till that Bellona’s bridegroom lapp’d in proof 


Confronted him with self-comparisons.” a 


These lines, according to Mr. Arnold, are “detestable.” One feels inclined 
to say to Mr. Arnold what Charles Knight said of Johnson’s remark, that 
the line — 

-“ And make the hussy Fortune break her wheel,” 


was a miserable line: “ It would be well for Johnson if the ‘ Irene’ contained 
a few such miserable lines.” The whole passage about Shakspeare, singu- 
larly out of place in commenting on a primer, is in any connection hyper- 
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critical to the last degree. Let us leave Shakspeare’s mistakes to German 
professors, and strive to appreciate, above all in Primers of Literature, his 
endless beauty and strength, without quarrelling over his being termed “ the 
greatest artist of all time,” and without picking little flaws in work which, 
take it for all in all, is the most perfect that has ever been produced by man. 
Such criticism leads to nothing ; and, besides being as a rule bad, is, whether 
good or bad, perfectly futile except in the elaborate notes of careful com- 
mentators. 

The essay on Milton deals with the great poet of the Puritan middle 
class. Mr. Arnold calls in a Frenchman in order to display the possible 
hostile criticism of Milton, which is no doubt often just, and is certainly 
instructive. The essay opens, however, with an onslaught upon Macaulay. 
The chief objection to Macaulay seems to be that his opinions are those of 
the great body of English-speaking people ; or, as Mr. Arnold puts it, the 
first book that an Englishman desiring culture gets, after his Bible and 
Shakspeare, is Macaulay. This, to Mr. 4rnold, apparently puts Macaulay 
on a low plane, and makes him valuable simply as leading to higher things. 
Macaulay was not a good literary critic, and said as much himself; but he 
had a wonderful historic insight, as well as a splendid style, and that he 
should represent the opinion of the English race is his highest praise. The 
general judgment of mankind is right, in the long run; and it is because 
Macaulay represents it, that he appeals so strongly to all who read him. 
To. say, with Macaulay, that the struggle between the Puritans and Cavaliers 
was the struggle between Oromasdes and Ahrimanes, may be strained, but 
it is absolutely correct if compared with Chillingworth's statement, quoted 
with so much approbation by Mr. Arnold, in the essay on Falkland, 
that it was a contest “between publicans and sinners on one side, and 
Scribes and Pharisees on the other.” Mr. Arnold is too refined and too 
sensitive, to appear to any advantage in dealing with the Puritan rebellion. 
The essay on Falkland shows this, even more conspicuously than the one 
‘on Milton. . Falkland, frankly speaking, was a complete failure, and yet 
Mr. Arnold sets him up as the really admirable character of the Revolu- 
tion. Kindly and temperate Falkland was, certainly ; but his chief glory 
to Mr. Arnold is that he saw the evil of both sides so clearly, and looked 
so deeply into the fulfure, that he was of no use to any one. What was 
needed in those days, was a man who was not’ ahead of his time so 
far as to be unable to deal with it. Falkland, in some ways, was worse 
than useless; and although he may deserve a statue, as a high-minded 
gentleman and gallant soldier, there is no question that he failed, and 
deserved to fail. He threw away his opportunities, and kept his eyes 
fixed on a distant future, when the present had quite enough for him 
todo, and was quite good enough for him. That such a man as Mr. 
‘Arnold should admire Falkland excessively is natural enough, but it is 
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inconceivable that any man should cite Bolingbroke as an authority against 
the Puritans and Oliver Cromwell. To call Cromwell, Bunyan, and Luther 
“ Philistines of genius,” indicates Mr. Arnold’s cast of mind and the school 
of criticism to which he belongs ; but to slur John Hampden, in tegard to the 
ship-money, and in comparison with Lord Falkland, is something of which 
we should hardly suppose an intelligent Englishman capable. 

The fact is, Mr. Arnold is a very brilliant sentimentalist, and when he 
deals with questions of the day he appears to advantage, and is moreover, 
unlike most sentimentalists, sufficiently practical. But when he approaches 
a period like the Puritan rebellion, he fails signally from the historic point 
of view: he is always setting up ideals, and judging men by the standard of 
what ought to have been, and not of what was. Cromwell, for instance, 
had no time to split hairs, or to think how much better things would be if 
they were only a little different. Oliver Cromwell was a very great man, 
called upon to deal with a succession of tremendous conflicts ; and he solved 
the problem, after a fashion at least, which was more than any one else 
could do. But, to Mr. Arnold, he is merely a Philistine of genius. Names 
are of no great consequence ; but, if Oliver Cromwell had been like Lord 
Falkland, there would have been no material for one of the most splendid - 
pages in English history, and Englishmen might have waited longer than 
they did for the “happy revolution” of 1688, the Protestant succession, 
constitutional monarchy, and the rest. Or, on the other hand, if Lord 
Falkland had been a really great man like John Hampden, he would not 
have fallen fighting for a worthless cause and worthless king, disappointed 
and disgusted with life, and overwhelmed with the crushing sense of failure 
and mistake. Sentimentalists of genius have a high place in the world’s 
economy, but they do not find it in the Puritan rebellion, either as actors or 
historical critics. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the essays on Goethe and 
George Sand, which are, like all the others, suggestive and interesting, but 
not so closely connected with the main theme. The book throughout is 
able, original, and full of thought, and has, as we said at the beginning, 
many things “excellently observed.” 


Mr. Drone’s TREATISE ON CopyriGHT,’ although designed prima- 
rily for the use of courts and lawyers, is no mere legal text-book. A large 
and very important part of it is devoted to an historical inquiry into the 
origin and character of literary property, — a subject quite as interesting from 
its economic and literary, as from its legal, aspect. It is a subject which has 


1 “A Treatise on The Law of Property in Intellectual Productions in Great Britain 
and the United States. Embracing Copyright in Works of Literature and Art, and Play- 
right in Dramatic and Musical compositions.” By Eaton S. Drone. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1879. 8vo. pp. liv, 774. 
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impressed into its service, during the past two hundred years, much of the 
most distinguished ability of the race to which we belong. Beginning with 
Lord Mansfield, and ending with Lord Brougham, the list of eminent judges 
who have bétn called upon to examine.and adjudicate upon the rights of 
authors embraces half the names which have made the English Bench distin- 
guished ; while from Dr. Johnson to Macaulay and Hood, there is almost no 
author of eminence, in whatever field of letters, who has not expressed an 
opinion on some one of the many forms in which the copyright question is 
continually making its appearance. Within a year, an extremely able and 
enlightened commission has gone over the whole ground in England, and, 
almost at the time of the appearance of Mr. Drone’s book, a leading publishing 
house in New York addressed a letter to the Secretary of State at Washington, 
urging upon him the appointment of a mixed commission to consider anew the 
question of International copyright. If there is one thing clear about the 
copyright question, it is that it has by no means reached a settlement ; and 
even a cursory examination of Mr. Drone’s book will convince the reader that 
a considerable time is likely to elapse before a settlement is reached. We do 
not propose here to consider the legal aspect of copyright at all ; but merely 
to point out one or two admitted facts, which appear to us to be conclusive, 
upon principle, of most of the questions which arise as to the rights of 
authors. In stating these, we are really giving in other language conclusions 
identical with those reached by Mr. Drone in his valuable Treatise, to the 
opening chapters of which we must refer the reader, if he desires to famil- 
iarize himself with the latest discussions on the subject of the origin, nature, 
and probable future of literary property. 
In the first place, then, it may safely be taken as settled that 400k copy- 
right is a right of property, and that it is just the same in origin and char- 
acter as the right of the laborer to his hire, though it is protected necessarily 
in a different way. A book is the result of the expenditure of time and 
labor in a particular way, for a particular purpose: whether the result is a 
book, or a house, or suit of clothes, cannot make any difference. The 
reason why there is so much confusion on this subject is owing to the fact 
that, in English, the word “property” signifies two things, — ownership, and 
the thing owned. Without going into legal technicalities, it is evident that 
ownership means generally the possession of all those rights, with regard to 
the thing owned, that in common parlance make the thing mine; for ex- 
ample, the right of possession, of sale, of preventing the interference with 
its enjoyment by others, of disposition by will. When a man enjoys all 
these rights with regard to a thing, we say that he owns it. Now there is 
no doubt that literary property, as it exists all over the world to-day, is of 
this character. If an author writes a book, and takes the steps which the 
law enjoins, he will own the copyright of his book as completely as he owns 
the house he lives in, or the horse he rides. He may sell it, lend it, give it 
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away, and he may prevent any interference with his use of it by resort to 
the courts. The only difference of any importance between it and owner- 
ship of any other kind is that, after a certain number of years, it,comes 
suddenly to an end ; that is, the difference between copyright and all other 
kinds of property is that the latter are perpetual in duration, while copyright 
is limited. It is, moreover, an established historical fact, that copyright 
down to the time of the passage of the’ first copyright statute in Queen 
Anne’s reign was unlimited and perpetual, and that perpetual copyright was 
taken away by the statute of Anne. We do not say this on our own authority, 
but on that of the most eminent English judges of the last century, who 
investigated the subject as an historical fact, and decided that, previous to 
this statute, every author’s right in a book had been precisely what his right 
had been in his houses, lands, or chattels. No other right of property, so 
far as we know, has passed through such curious vicissitudes; and the con- 
clusion to which the history of the matter points is, unless we are mistaken, 
that it lies upon those who maintain that copyright should retain its present 
restricted character, to show why. If it is a right of property, and if it existed 
as a property right from the discovery of printing down to the time of Queen 
Anne, and was then suddenly sapped of half its value by a statute (which 
by the way was ostensibly passed in the interest of authors), why should 
authors always be called upon to come forward and show a reason for their 
demands, whenever an International copyright law is proposed, or an exten- 
sion of the period of copyright requested? It would certainly seem as if it 
were the duty of the other side to show some reason for maintaining the 
present unjust and exceptional status guo. 

The potent word, which is a key to the false position in which authors 
are invariably put whenever the copyright question arises, is, of course, 
“monopoly ;” and the second point on which we desire to insist, and which 
we wish could in some way be made as self-evident as it is perfectly clear on 
examination, is that there is no more “monopoly” in copyright than there 
is in any other kind of exclusive ownership. Monopolies are objectionable 
for a single reason, that they restrict the right of dealing in some necessary 
article of commerce to a particular person, and thus prevent the public 
from obtaining what they would otherwise obtain freely, unless through the 
payment of an excessive price. But this does not apply to books at all. 
Tennyson and Longfellow and Bryant are not commodities, which the public 
have any right to have supplied to them at the lowest competitive price. If 
they were, then it is perfectly clear that the public ought in some way to be 
able to compel authors to write for their benefit ; and if an author is known, 
as is often the case, to be contemplating the production of some work, and 
unduly delays it, there ought to be some process, say at the instance of 
the Attorney-General, for compelling him to go on with it, and bring it out. 
Put in this way, the supposed rights of the public to have books supplied 
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to them at such a price as they choose to consider proper, are at once seen 
to be an absurdity. The fact is that authorship is not a monopoly, any more 
than ig the exclusive ownership of all property. The public wants land, for 
instance, in a crowded city like New York, quite as much as it wants books ; 
but, except in certain communistic quarters, it is not argued from this that 
the Astor family are “ monopolists,” and that their land should after a 
limited time of enjoyment be taken away from them. 

Our space forbids us to pursue the subject further here, and we must 
again refer the reader to the interesting and valuable pages of the work 
whose title stands at the head of this notice. There has been, until the 


‘appearance of Mr. Drone’s work, no thoroughly good legal treatise on copy- 


tight in existence. Curtis on copyright was somewhat out of date, Mr. 
James Appleton Morgan’s work on Literary Property too hastily written to 
be thoroughly reliable, and Mr. Copinger’s work necessarily confined to 
English readers. Mr. Drone’s book supplies a want long felt by students 
of the subject in America, as well as by practising lawyers, better on the 
whole than any work with which we are familiar. The chief difficulty which 
we have to find with it is that he does not, for a lawyer, sufficiently distin- 
guish between his own views of what the law ought to be and what the 
courts have declared it to be.. But as it was evidently his purpose in writing 
this book to help to mould the law of copyright in accordance with sound 
principles, rather than to make a mere digest, we shall leave this objection 
to be taken by professional critics. 


TREATISES ON AZSTHETICS' are not, as a rule, taken up by the general 
reader with lively anticipations of enjoyment. The mind does not go out 
to meet them with a ready interest. This backwardness, however, is not 
due, we think, to a positive rejection of all standards and principles of 
judgment in matters of art: we all of us have our principles and standards, 
— somewhat vague, perhaps, but real,— and to a certain extent we expect 
other people to share them ; we appeal to the judgment of persons inter- 
ested in such matters with a confidence which, within certain limits, is un- 
hesitating. Nor would most people deny the possibility of stating these 
principles: Only we do not care to have them stated; and when the at- 
tempt is made; we do not much care to inquire whether the statement is 
true or not. A certain deadness of intellectual curiosity seems to attend 
the perception of beauty ; we are content to feel, and rather resent the at- 
tempt to reduce the feeling to a formula. It is quite different with matters 
of intellectual perception ; here this stage is soon outgrown. It is only in 
childhood that the bare physical facts — the brightness of light, the wetness 

1 “ Xsthetics.” By Eugéne Véron. Translated by W. H. Armstrong, B. A. (Oxon). 


London: Chapman & Hall. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1879. 16mo. pp. 
xxxi and 423. [Library of Contemporary Science.] 
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of water, the swiftness and range of projectiles —delight us by their mere 
existence ; and it is only by a recurrence to the child’s state of mind that 
the grown man can long occupy himself with dropping pebbles into a well, 
or skipping stones upon a smooth sheet of water, without seeking to learn 
any thing from his facts, or to give them a general expression. But the 
sense of beauty clings lovingly to its fact, expatiates in it to the last hue 
and fibre, and cannot bear to sacrifice any particularity to the needs of a 
precise statement. Only writers like M. Viollet-le-Duc, who present their 
principles as it were in concrete shape, can win our attention. . 

We cannot expect for M. Véron’s attempt any better fate than the usual 
one. He has many merits ; he is never vague or tedious ; he has the lucid 
order of his countrymen; he abjures metaphysics and the Beautiful ; he 
contrives to give incidentally a good deal of information of an interesting 
sort ; and, what has no doubt given the book a place in this series, he is in 
full sympathy with the methods of modern science. All this we fear will 
not save it. It will be looked into and approved by the like-minded ; but it 
will not be read. We have all heard something like it before ; for although, 
as we said, he abjures metaphysics, yet it is, after all, for the sake of a met- 
aphysics of his own. 

Art, he says, is nothing but a natural result of man’s organization, and 
finds its explanation, therefore, in the two sciences pertaining to the study of 
the organs of sight and hearing ; namely, optics and acoustics. Unhappily, 
however, these sciences are not yet sufficiently advanced to throw much 
light on the connection of the physical phenomena with the sense of beauty, 
so that “in most cases we are compelled to content ourselves with pure em- 
piricism, — the statement and registration of facts, and their classification 
in the order most probable.” But, we should like to ask, what is meant by 
the “most probable”? Have we not here a plain token of our old acquaint- 
ance, metaphysics, with its @ frioré assumptions, protruding from under. the 
lion’s skin of modern science? 

From our facts, when we have classified them in the order which we think 
most probable, we are able, M. Véron says, to deduce a principle of the utmost 
importance ; namely, that the value of a work of art rests entirely upon the de- 
gree of energy with which it manifests the intellectual character and esthetic 
impressions of its-author. Does M: Véron mean that the energetic expres- 
sion, in a work of art, of the intellectual character and esthetic impressions 
of a Hottentot would make it beautiful? It seems so ; for he tells us that 
only those rules that spring from the physiological necessities.of our nature 
are certain and definitive, and these must, we suppose, be the same for the 
Bushman and for Phidias. It is true there is another rule, the observance 
of which is necessary for the artist’s success ; namely, that the work must con- 
form to the mode of thinking and feeling of the public to which it appeals. 
That is to say, the Bushman artist must be judged by the Bushman stand- 
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ard, and Phidias by the Greek. But this conformity has nothing to do, he 
says, with the Intrinsic value of the work. Obviously ; for since the merit 
of a work of art is that it gives pleasure, and since all pleasure is the excita- 
tion of nervous fibres, which are common to us all, but more or less easily ex- 
cited in different individuals, — it follows that the degree of excitation which 
one or the other person may experience at the sight of a picture or a statue, 
and which measures the intrinsic value of the work, can be known to him 
alone, and can neither be contested nor used to contest the judgment of 
ahother person. We may indeed suppose, if we like, that the number of 
fibres excited, and their sensibility, are greater in some persons than in 
others. But as to this, M. Véron confesses that science is still without 
sufficient means of verification, which it is hoped the new société d’ autopsie 
mutuelle may furnish ; yet one hardly sees how, since, when the brains are out 
and the man is dead, there cannot be any first-hand evidence as to his sensi- 
bilities, even if the number of his fibres could be counted. Meanwhile, as 
there is no common measure of sensations, we are left without any founda- 
tion for judgment in matters of art, and have to content ourselves with the 
persuasion that the better work must be due somehow to the more fitly 
organized brain, —a result which we should have reached, perhaps, without 
any aid from modern science. 

Further than the attempt, which we cannot account succenstel, to provide 
a scientific basis for esthetic criticism, there is little in the book that calls 
for special remark. It is the work of a well-informed, judicious man, of 
practised eye, and habits of intercourse with artists. It is comprehensive, 
and at the same time compendious, — going over the whole range of the fine 
arts, including among them Dancing, with many acute and sensible remarks 
concerning their mutual relations and the particular conditions and aim of 
each ; and all within the compass of four hundred pages. 

We have not been able to compare the translation with the original ; but 
we should judge it to be well executed, bating a few French words which 
might be replaced by English equivalents, and one or two Gallicisms, — 
such as denounces (“ analysis denounces inferiority”) for merks or announces. 
The proper names seem to have suffered in the printing ; at least, we should 
venture, in default of further information, to substitute Broca, Ch. Levéque, 
‘G. Planche, and De Ronsard, for Brorea, Ch. Sevéyne, G. Planché, and De 
Rousard. 


Tue AGE OF THE ANTONINES' forms the sixth volume of the “ Epochs 
of Ancient History.” It is a continuation of the history of the first cen- 
tuty, by the same author, and is designed, like the rest of the series, to meet 


. 4. “The Roman Empire of the Second Century ; or, The Age of the Antonines.” By 
the Rev. W. W. Capes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1879. 
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the wants of those who desire a superficial acquaintance with the period of 
which it treats. 

Mr. Capes has been fortunate in his choice of a subject. The second 
century is a period of strange contradictions, —of splendid names and in- 
glorious deeds ; of a culture whose excess of refinement carried it over into 
the beginnings of decay, and of a laxity in thought which led men gladly 
into the calm, unwavering faith of the infant Church. So that here, per- 
haps, better even than in the century following, one may study that process 
of simultaneous decline and growth which is the most grateful object of the 
historian’s labors. 

The impression of these conflicting movements which one receives from 
this little book is, in the main, clear and accurate. The larger part is de- 
voted to sketches of the personal character and actions of the emperors, 
from Trajan to Marcus Aurelius. These portraits are drawn with a graceful 
hand, though the tendency to anecdote occasionally disturbs the geaeral 
effect. The style suffers from the disease of all English historical compo- 
sition since Gibbon, —the effort for fine writing at the expense of sharp- 
ness of outline. The narrative flows on so smoothly, in such well-rounded 
periods, that one has to rouse oneself, from time to time, in order to reduce 
these phrases to statements which one can hold. This defect of style is per- 
haps less marked in the second part of the book, which consists of separate 
treatises on the religious, literary, and administrative forms of the day. Of 
these, the chapters on the Christian and other imported religions are the 
best, while that on the forms of administration is the least satisfactory. 
One gains from the former a good view of the decline of the ancient faith, 
the search for novelty and excitement in the Oriental forms of worship, 
and the gradual advance of the Christian sect in dignity and power. It is 
in the final chapter, upon the political administration, that the faults of the 
narrative form become especially troublesome. We do not find the nature 
of the different powers sharply defined, nor their origin clearly traced. The 
use of modern terms is often misleading, even when strictly accurate, — as, 
for instance, gué/d for a college of priests. 

What we miss most, however, is some clear and consistent account of the 
original sources and later histories of the period, — an account which every 
historian, and, above all, every writer of manuals to-day, owes to his read- 
ers. A meagre list of original authorities, without comment, is all that is 
offered us in this instance ; and we are left to gather from scattered passages 
throughout the book the nature of the works upon which the present narra- 
tive is based. Of the multitude of modern treatises on this most interesting 
period, no mention whatever is made. This omission is due, certainly not 
to a lack of acquaintance with the sources, but probably to the general 
theory, with which we do not agree, that such matters cannot be made use- 
ful'or attractive to the general reader. 
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The form of the book leaves little to be desired. Especially useful in a 
rapid survey is the connected index of topics in the margin; and the two 
maps give a clear enough idea of the most important military operations. 
On the whole, if a series of historical sketches in narrative form has any 
excuse for existence, the present volume fills its place in such a series ex- 
cellently. A writer on the literature of the second century says: “ The 
necessity of condensing the treasures of the past into a small compass was 
becoming greater and greater.” The phrase might have been used of our 
own day as well. 


RAILROAD AND Municipat Bonps? are a subject of painful interest to 
a considerable part of the community. Corporate debts are endless, and 
the corporate creditors are usually supplied with prettily-engraved docu- 
ments, ironically called securities, which purport to convey large amounts 
of real and personal property as pledges for the payment of such debts. 
- Thus the securities secure the debts ; but the unhappy creditor is too often 
brought to the inquiry, guis custodict ipsos custodes, — who shall secure the 
securities? If Mr. Jones could but answer this, he would be a wise man 
indeed ; but his book, excellent though it is, and worthy of the reputation 
which his former one has earned for him in the legal profession, is not 
likely to do much to console the unlearned reader for his unpaid coupons. 
Such a reader will find small comfort in the good advice of a learned judge 
of the Supreme Court of Kansas: “Look not thou upon the voting of mu- 
nicipal bonds when it is new, for at the last it biteth like a serpent ;” nor 
in the law and practice of that speedy and searching remedy, a railway fore- 
closure suit ; nor in the fact that a receiver is entitled to a large salary, — 
though he may have some pleasure in reflecting on the number of his com- 
panions in misfortune, when he learns that the railroads in the United States 
are generally mortgaged. 

On the whole, therefore, we do not commend this book to the reading 
public at large ; but if any who hold bonds of insolvent roads should be 
guilty of the further extravagance of taking legal advice as to collecting 
their claims, the adviser will surely need this book to enable him to give an 
opinion. There is no other treatise on the subject ; and this is so complete 
that there will be no room for another at present. Here, if anywhere, relief 
will ultimately be found. But even if the law fails, still railroad securities 
may have a value. They teach an instructive moral lesson as to rash spec- 
ulation ; and we have seen them converted into an ingenious and pleasing 
pattern of wall-paper, of an effect quite novel and striking, and different 
from any thing mentioned in the books on household art. 


1 “ A Treatise on the Law of Railroad and other Corporate Securities, including Mu- 
nicipal Aid Bonds.” By Leonard A. Jones, Author of a Treatise on Mortgages. Boston : 


Houghton, Osgood, & Co. 1879. 
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ROsCHER’s Po.iticaL Economy.’ — Not the least clever thing in Macau- 
lay’s analysis of the character of James II. was the explanation of that 
king’s wholly contradictory acts by the inconsistency of man. In studies 
based on the feelings of man, it must probably be recognized that he is 
what mathematicians call a “ variable” and not a“ constant.” An observed 
economic fact is the resultant of so many complex forces, that it can never 
be quite safe to assign as its cause any one or any part of one element 
with any, degree of certainty. We must be willing to face the matter, and 
confess that political economy is only a guasi exact science. And it is here 
that the different methods of investigation in political economy diverge. 
Professor Jevons affirms the simplest principles of the human mind to be 
such that a complete mathematical theory can be based upon them. But 
we are hardly ready to admit that mental feelings can be expressed in 
“quantitative forms,” or that pleasure and pain can be laced down to the 
precision of an algebraic p/us and minus. On the other hand, the English 
school has used the so-called “ logical method,” — beginning with provisional’ 
generalizations, which, if corroborated by experience and observation, were 
to be accepted as laws. Political economy, as it stands to-day, is largely 
the product of this method. But we are now called upon to take note of a 
new and interesting movement. There comes into the economic field a new 
schocl, — the Historical ; marshalled by a leader of marked ability, capable 
of unwearied and painful research, and armed with the prestige of success 
in his own country. 

William Roscher, the professor of political economy at the University 
of Leipsic, is now the acknowledged head of a large school of economists. 
His career has been one of rapid success. At twenty-one, he was a doctor ; 
at twenty-six, a professor at Géttingen; but since 1848 he has remained 
at Leipsic, resisting all attempts to lure him away. A hard-working, inde- 
fatigable scholar, the list of his writings is long. But it is to the present 
work that Roscher probably looks as the means of claiming whatever he 
may covet of satisfaction and distinction. His two chief colleagues are 
Kries of Freiburg and Hildebrand of Ziirich, who have both written under 
the inspiration of the historical method. 

The historical method itself has a history of no common interest, but, 
unfortunately, not very well told in the essay by Wolowski in the first of the 
two volumes before us. It would be better to go to the date of its birth, 
1814, and read Savigny’s vigorous pamphlet, protesting against the common 
civil code for Germany, and teaching the doctrine that the institutions of a 


1 “Principles of Political Economy.” By William Roscher. From the thirteenth 
(1877) German edition. With chapters on Paper Money, International Trade, and the 
Protective System; and an Essay on the Historical Method in Political Economy, by 
L. Wolowski. The whole Translated by John J. Lalor, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. Chicago: 
Callaghan & Co. 1878. 
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people were stamped with the peculiarities of their habits and customs ; 
that, as law and institution were thrown off in the centuries of their political 
life, they could not be applied indifferently to any country at will. Start- 
ing hence, the historical method created the science of comparative phi- 
lology ; and next the system of comparative jurisprudence. 

But we are not to conclude that because the method has done yeoman’s 
service in law, it is therefore competent in political economy. Good polit- 
ical economy, as a science, unlike law, is equally applicable to all peoples. 
To establish its claims here, therefore, as against the hitherto-successful 
logical method, the advocates of the historical method must prove its neces- 
. sity, either by the discovery of new laws, or by some general evidence of its 
peculiar fitness. They would have the investigator go to the facts free from 
previous abstractions, and allow the observation of phenomena only to fur- 
nish him with economic laws. By this process, the variable element in 
man would be given full and sufficient importance ; and the observation of 
changing society would give more truth to economic laws. As yet, how- 
ever, we have seen nothing to cause us to change our belief that this cannot 
be achieved. The want of feasibility is a fatal defect ; and Roscher’s two 
volumes have not removed this objection. An example of his methods, 
taken quite at random, will go to confirm our view. In the chapter on 
Credit (b. i. ch. vi. p. 269), the conclusion is reached (presumably based 
only on observation of facts) that in despotisms “personal credit stands 
higher than any other.” Now, every curb-stone broker knows that credit 
is affected by a thousand varying and insignificant items. Therefore, what 
right has Roscher to attribute this fact to despotism, rather than to any 
other of the thousand and one complex elements which go to establish 
credit (i. e. confidence)? The danger is, then, that we are left dependent 
simply on the good judgment and authority of the investigator ; and, in such 
cases, not even Roscher’s high authority ought to be accepted by sincere 
students. But, even in the example given, Roscher has not, as a matter 
of fact, arrived at his conclusion historically. The preceding sentences of 
his own text show a deductive process which, one is inclined to believe, his 
mind has unconsciously gone through in all such reasoning: “The longer 
the time between the making of the promise and the period fixed for its 
fulfilment, the less certain is the latter, where the security is simply the 
person of the debtor.” Then this deduction is followed by the above con- 
clusion. What could be more unhistorical? Then his notes, which are the 
repository of facts, statistics, and opinions, contain the collection of accessi- 
ble information bearing on the question. A comparison of these with the 
text, in this as in other cases, will convince the candid reader that Roscher 
makes his deduction, and then goes to the facts for support and confirma- 
tion, as the English school has done. (For other illustrations, cf. i. p. 294, 


and i. p. 336.) 
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What the new method is in practice must, in the necessity of things, be 
very different from the same in theory. Moreover, the extraordinary corre- 
spondence between the results of the historical and logical method is a 
remarkable, not to say a suspicious, occurrence for a new system of investi- 
gation. If it is true, as has been suggested above, that Roscher has been 
influenced unconsciously and necegsarily by deductions, his is not a new 
method ; and it explains why he has reached the same results. His accu- 
mulation of facts, classified under each topic, make up the most laborious 
task yet undertaken in the economic field in general ; but they are not, 
therefore, new. They are greater in degree than what has been done by 
the disciples of the old method, but not different in kind. 

Roscher’s long exposition of the historical method in his introductory 
chapters is only beating the air. The “idealists,” who would separate pure 
from applied economy, are put to rout with the greatest ease. This trea- 
tise, of course, as a statement of accepted doctrine, and not viewed as the 
challenge of a new school, is beyond mere captious criticism, and will have 
strong influence here, where even fundamental principles require the support 
of all the authority they can get. But the author need not have wasted so 
much paper on the Idealists, unless there were reasons for it in Germany 
which do not hold elsewhere. We cannot but feel that he ought to have 

ldly measured himself with the logical school, which alone has produced 

ny thing worthy the name of a science. Neither he nor Wolowski has 

thought this worth while. Mr. Cairnes is the best known living representa- 
tive of this school, and of him Roscher seems to be ignorant. Yet on the 
Cost of Production and on the treatment of Value, Roscher might well 
git at Cairnes’s feet. 

Though offering nothing new in principles, these two volumes contain 
evidences of a conception of political economy different from that usually 
accepted, —a fact which seems the chief characteristic of the new school. 
Political economy becomes with them a National Economy, embracing the 
whole study of morals and government ; indeed, it is impossible to say, nor 
are the disciples themselves agreed, what may not come to be included 
within it. Roscher says that the present is but one part of a comprehensive 
system. “The second will contain the national economy of agriculture and 
the related branches of natyral production ; the third, the national economy 
of industry and commerce; the fourth, of the economy of the State and 
commune.” 

Even to those, however, who refuse to accept the new method, this book 
must be of value and interest. The question of Slavery (ch. iv.), because it is 
rather a matter of institutions than of economic principle, comes out boldly 
and successfully under the historical treatment ; and, together with the chap- 
ters on Communism, Population, and Rent, make the book well worth the 
attention of American readers. The progress of change from the serf to the 
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domestic servant is instructive ; communists are left without a leg to stand 
on; Malthus’s theory of Population is accepted and well put ; and, in spite 
of the Philadelphia school, Ricardo’s theory of Rent is fully accepted. The 
authority of Roscher is given also to the doctrine of Free Trade. But the 
value of the book lies chiefly in its collation of facts and references, which, 
in some cases, form an elaborate history of opinion in connection with the 
principle in the text. In the chapter on Money, he finds it necessary to 
search out the financial opinions of our early settlers. Hackluyt and Purchas 
and Garcilasso de la Vega are as familiar to him as the Scriptures ; and, on 
calling to mind the “ Bland bill,” we feel inexpressibly relieved when, after 
his investigation, Roscher pronounces our earliest forefathers, notwithstand- 
ing their irredéemable paper, sound on the money question. 
With regard to the translation, one is inclined, when the difficulties of the 
task are considered, to be lenient and charitable. But in the interest of a 
good understanding of our subject, we must confess that the translation is 
treacherous. We have been so often deceived, that at last we have come to 
feel, when examining an important statement, that it is not safe to go on 
without recourse to the original. To those, therefore, who have not the 
original (or even Wolowski’s French translation) at hand, this is a serious 
defect. The errors in proof-reading, also, are too numerous to mention, 
and are a disgrace to such good book-making. The book not only needs 
an index, but would be much improved were the German system of refer- 
ence in the table of contents by sections replaced by page references. 


Entr’ Actes.’ — Although M. Dumas has written many a novel and pam- 
_phlet and preface, he is known to the world as a dramatist, and he looks at 
all things with the eye of a dramatist. There is, therefore, an obvious fit- 
ness in the name by which he has chosen to call this collection of prose 
essays. They are truly “entr’ actes,”—the result of intermissions in the 
more serious work of making plays. Into these three volumes, by way of 
clearing out his literary workshop, M. Dumas has gathered all his fugitive 
papers of the past twenty years, from the brief letter in a newspaper to the 
carefully-considered essay, called “ L’Homme-Femme,” which, when origin- 
ally published as a pamphlet, ran rapidly through more than forty editions. 

. There are about forty pieces of one kind or another in the three volumes, 
written at different times within the past thirty years ; and they divide them- 
selves naturally into four nearly equal classes, — politics, morals, literature, 
and the drama. Of the political essays, some of which date back to the 
troublous times of 1849, and others are as late as 1870, the acute and well- 
informed Parisian correspondent of the “Nation” has spoken in terms of 
high praise. The incursions into the field of morals are all undertaken to 


1 “Entr’ Actes.” Par Alexandre Dumas, fils, de |’Académie Francaise. Three Series. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1878-79. 
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ventilate some of the pungent and peculiar views of M. Dumas on what we 
call the “ Woman question,” — views which lead the author to conclude that 
there are circumstances when a man should kill his wife, as he sought to prove 
in prose in “ L’Homme-Femme,” and as he set upon the stage in the final, 
fatal shot by which the “ Femme de Claude” is killed. The purely literary 
papers include his reception speech at the Academy, and his much talked- 
about prefaces to “ Faust,” to “Manon Lescaut,” and to “ Daphnis et 
Chloé.” Of the one surviving and ever fresh tale of the Abbé Prévost, the 
author of the “Dame aux Camélias” could not but write well and with 
sympathetic appreciation. The introduction to Amyot’s translation into 
French of the love-story cf “Daphnis et Chloé” is written in the archaic 
French of the old translator; but the language of another age flows as 
freely and with as much spirit from M. Dumas’s pen as it did from Thack- 
eray’s when he wrote “ Esmond,” and from Balzac’s when he brought forth 
the marvellous “Contes Drolatiques,”— in which he imitated Rabelais 
much as M. Dumas here imitates Amyot. But, fine as these various essays 
in their several ways may be, the papers on purely professional topics are 
by far the most valuable in the volume. Upon all subjects connected with 
the stage, M. Dumas speaks with the voice of a master. 

Perhaps the most characteristic and, to the general reader, the most inter- 
esting article in these books, is the essay reprinted from the “ Paris Guide,” 
of 1867, on the “Premitres Représentations,” — the famous first nights of 
the Parisian stage, —of which M. Dumas writes with a due sense of awe, 
and no slight portion of ill-concealed satire. Next in importance to this, — 
and possibly surpassing it, — are two letters ; one of them to M. Frangisque 
Sarcey, the foremost dramatic critic of Paris, in which" Dumas declares his 
discontent with the current views of the dramatist’s work, and announces his 
intention to use the stage as a moral engine ; in short, to make each and every 
play a dramatized Zendenz-Roman; to insist upon putting a lamp in the hand 
or on the head of every statue, —or otherwise what excuse has it for its being? 
These letters are dated in 1869 (strangely misprinted 1859 in the copy before 
us) ; and just what results M. Dumas has achieved as a dramatist before and 
since he evolved this theory of the playwright’s duties, can be seen by even a 
cursory comparison of the almost perfect form of his early “ Demi-Monde” 
and “ Fils Naturel” with the illogical ending of the later “ Princesse Georges” 
and the inchoate composition of “ L’Etrangére.” 

Two other of the more or less technical papers deserve mention. One 
is a letter on the much-vexed question of dramatic collaboration ; and the 
other is the history of the “Supplice d’une Femme,” in which M. Dumas 
describes how he came to re-write, and to make theatrically possible, the 
utterly impossible play of M. Emile de Girardin,—a service for which he 
got neither thanks nor pay, and did get great ingratitude. Incidentally, in 
the course of the perfectly polite but thoroughly effective retort upon M. 
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de Girardin, M. Dumas discusses the art of the dramatist, and lays bare the 
principles of playmaking in a masterly manner. There is more to be learned 
of the art of the dramatic author from this essay, than from any other one 
book with which we are acquainted. Times have changed since Lessing 
and Schlegel wrote about the drama, and the stage has moved forward 
with the years. M. Dumas has not only the advantage over the German 
critics that he writes mow, and from the fulness of the experience of the 
nineteenth century, but his work as criticism merely is worthy to stand by 
the side of theirs. 


Joan THE Marp,' is a book which disarms criticism at the outset by 
addressing itself to the most uncritical of all classes of people. It is written 
for that great public, to whom the repetition of pious phrases brings a com- 
fort wholly independent of the meaning contained in them; to whom the 
sound of antiquated words and forms of expression conveys a great sense of 
dignity ; and who find in a certain background of history a moral support for 
their emotions, which no pure fiction can supply. The book is supposed to 
be written in alternate portions by the son, the daughter, and the “ wright” 
of a wild baron’s family on the west coast of England. The brother is a 
pensive youth, driven against his will into the exercise of arms ; the sister, 
with a deformed body, is a girl of saintly spirit ; the serving-man is half 
demagogue and half Puritan. It will be perceived from the characters that 
this is not a cheerful book. Through a hundred pages or so, we are told of 
the wild robber-life in the strange old castle by the sea, and it is only an 
undegtone of disconnected allusion which reminds us of the true subject of 
the story. The youth Percival goes finally with his half wicked, thoroughly 
wholesome brother Owen to the Frcnch wars, and learns there of the won- 
drous maid who is inspiring the armies of France to a new resistance. Then 
follows a sketch of “the Maid’s” career, based upon recent evidence, prob- 
ably upon Michelet’s well known chapter,‘and drawing sparingly upon the 
published reports of her trial and execution. 

It is difficult to grasp.the purpose of the author. The strongest impres- 
sion one gets from the book is that of a divine life on earth, extending its 
influence not only over the councils and the armies of King Charles, but 
over every one else who has ever, even in far-off England, heard her name. 
She appears not merely as a messenger to the state of France, but as a 
representative of the great movement of popular and intellectual liberty, 
which under Wycklyffe’s influence was sweeping over western Europe. In 
spite of the lofty theme, however, the book is little more than one pro- 
longed agony of mental and moral struggle. All its geodness wears a 
sickly hue: it is only the badness of the reckless brother that claims our 


1 “Joan the Maid.” By the author of the Schénberg-Cotta Family. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1879. 
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interest, and even he is “ goodified” at the end. Enough gratuitous misery 
is concentrated here to furnish a half-dozen well-regulated novels ; and the 
worst of it is that all the people concerned seem to enjoy it. It must be a 
wonderfully good story that can bear the weight of a truly historical founda- 
tion, and this story is good in little but intention. We recommend it as 
harmless for those children of all ages to whom the historical novel espe- 
cially appeals. 





RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Tue chief literary event of the moment, in England, is the publication of 
Mr. Browning’s new volume, “Dramatic Idyls” (Smith, Elder, & Co.). 
It is open to the same criticism as all its author’s previous works, — that it is 
involved in expression, and in parts the meaning and intention can be gath- 
ered only with great difficulty. But there is unquestionable genius in these 
idyls, which breaks forth again and again like flashes of lightning, illumin- 
ating the pages. The poems are six in number, and all are charged with a 
strong dramatic human interest. The first, “ Martin Relph,” is a story of 
King George’s time, when a good deal of treason was afoot. In a country 
village, where loyal troops are stationed, one Rosamond Page is arrested 
for writing a treasonable letter to her lover, and condemned to be shot. A. 
week’s grace is given, and a message is sent to the lover Vincent Parkes, 
to come and save Rosamond if she is innocent. Parkes makes superhuman 
efforts to procure a pardon from the king, and is successful: with this he 
hastens to the far-off village. But the fatal morning arrives, and he does 
not appear. Relph, from the hill-top, however, perceives him running, 
waving aloft the pardon. There is time to arrest the execution ; but Relph 
(also a lover of Rosamond Page, as we are led to suppose) feels the 
temptation too strong upon him, and he allows the tragedy to go forward. 
Parkes hears the fatal volley, and himself falls dead by the way. In his 
hand is found clenched the paper proving the condemned one innocent. 
Relph would now give all the world to recall the last few moments ; but 
repentance is in vain: he will henceforth bear the burden of his remorse 
to the grave. His soliloquy is a very powerful piece of writing. “.Phei- 
dippides,” the second idyl, is concerned with the Persian defeat at Mara- 
thon. “Halbert and Hob,” its immediate successor, is intended to prove 
that in the most hardened and debased natures there is some touch of 
humanity. The most graphic of all the idyls is “Ivan Ivanovitch,” a story 
of Peter the Great’s time. A Russian woman, travelling through the forest 
in a sledge, is attacked by wolves. One by one, she sacrifices her three 
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children to save her own life,—though according to her narrative they 
have been riven from her by the insatiate monsters. Ivan Ivanovitch 
knows her story to be false, and, solemnly raising his carpenter’s axe, he 
cleaves her head from her body at one blow. The whole village is instantly 
in a commotion, wondering what will become of the murderer. The chief 
magistrate decides that he must die for thus summarily exacting vengeance ; 
but the venerable priest of the village defends him, and proclaims him God’s 
servant: he is justified in thus taking the life of one who had abandoned 
all+the instincts of motherhood, and put a new outrage upon humanity. 
The chief magistrate yields to this view, and Ivan is saved. There are 
several very striking passages, impregnated with the true dramatic spirit, 
in thispoem. “Tray” is a different kind of idyl, recording the noble ser- 
vices of a dog, and concluding with a reflection upon the vivisectionists. 
The last poem, “ Ned Bratts,” relates the conversion of two desperate char- 
acters —a publican and his wife—in Bunyan’s time. They have been so 
impressed. by the Tinker and his “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” that they force their 
way into the Assize Court, where the judges are sitting, and implore to be 
hanged, as some kind of. reparation for the grimes they have committed. 
When they have told their story, there is not a dry eye in the court. They 
are hanged in the very place where Bunyan’s statue now stands, and where 
formerly stood his jail. These narratives are exceedingly graphic, and if 
they are not equal in genius to some of Mr. Browning’s earlier dramatic 
romances, they are certainly distinguished for their knowledge of humanity, 
and their concentrated passion and power of expression. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have published two works which 
demand some mention. The first is their “ Household Guide,” now reissued 
in, four volumes, but greatly enlarged as compared with the original work. 
Many new subjects have been added, and it may fairly be said that there is 
no other work which can compare with this, for the exhaustiveness with 
which it treats of all matters affecting the household, — matters useful, nec- 
essary, and ornamental. The list of topics dealt with amounts to many 
thousands, and a more useful work could scarcely be conceived. The second 
publication is the serial now in course of issue, entitled “ The Countries of 
the World,” which is written by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A. Of this work, 
three volumes have now been published, and every page bears testimony to 
the thoroughness with which the undertakirfy is being executed. Dr. Brown 
is not only a literary man of considerable standing here, but the extent of 
his personal travels gives him an additional qualification for the writing of a 
popular work of this kind. When completed, it will present a comprehen- 
sive and accurate survey of the various continents, islands, rivers, seas, and 
peoples of the globe. 

_ Mr. Hepworth Dixon, one of the ablest and pleasantest of our book- 
makers, has just published a new work on “ British Cyprus” (Chapman & 
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Hall). Mr. Dixon has been travelling in Cyprus, so that his impressions 
of the island are gained first hand. He has not much to say for the char- 
: acter of the inhabitants, describing the Cypriotes as an indolent, careless, 
and mimetic people, without a spark of Turkish fire, without a touch of 
Grecian taste. They have neither beauty of body, nor sense of beauty in 
the mind ; they are simple “voluptuaries of the sun and the sea, holding 
on by simple animal tenacity through tempests which have wrecked the 
_ nobler races of mankind.” With regard to the administrative changes which 
have taken place in Cyprus, since it passed into English hands, Mr. Dixon 
) reports that generally the Turkish laws and local institutions have been 
retained, and that if there is a noticeable change for the better, this change 
is due almost solely to the strict and honest execution of these laws. An 
excellent change has been effected by abolishing the old council of the 
Turkish governor, and substituting for it the new council of the British 4 
High Commissioner. Several reforms have already resulted from this : 
change. Mr. Dixon corroborates previous writers as to the extraordinary 
natural resources of the island, and its great productiveness. He gives 
many facts, however, concerning Cyprus which are quite new. 

Under the title of “Our New Protectorate,” Mr. McCoan has written a 
work upon Turkey in Asia; its Geography, Races, Resources, and Govern- 
ment (Chapman & Hall). Mr. McCoan was already favorably known as 
the author of “Egypt as it Is,” and this second work will be welcomed as 
‘ doing for Asiatic Turkey what was previously done for Egypt; namely, 
popularizing the subject, and giving within the compass of two volumes a 
mass of geographical, statistical, and other information. Turkey having 
been beaten in Europe, intérest naturally centred upon the Ottoman pos- 
sessions in Asia; and Mr. McCoan is quite right in thinking that neither 
Captain Barnaby’s “ Ride” from Scutari to Kars, nor Mr. Grattan Geary’s 
record of his journey from Bagdad to Alexandretta supplies all the informa- 
tion necessary upon this subject. Mr. McCoan tells the reader much 
concerning Armenia and Kurdistan, Mesopotamia and Irak, Syria and Pal- 
estine and Western Arabia, and the races, religions, and government of the 
peoples. He is also exhaustive upon public works, public instruction, trade 
centres, agriculture, slavery, and polygamy, the ulema, the laws affecting 
foreigners, and the reforms which the writer believes to be necessary. He 
hopes that even-handed justice and fair taxation may politically unite the 
Moslem, the Christian, and the Jew, and prepare them for a better governed 
future. 
ip In Fiction, there is not much worth recording. Wilhelmine Von Hil- 
lern’s story, “The Hour will Come,” has been translated by Miss Clara Bell 
(Sampson Low, Marston & Co.). The task was well worth undertaking, 
for this tale of an Alpine cloister is a very attractive one. It is not only 
admirable from the point of view of the individuality of its characters, but 
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its touches of description are of a high order. The German seems to have 
been well rendered into English, and altogether we have a novel which 
deserves to be read. Similar praise may be awarded to a story of quite 
another type, namely, “Quaker Cousins,” by Mrs. Macdonell (Hurst & 
Blackett). There is real power in this work, which is a great advance upon 
any thing that its author has yet written. The scene is fixed in a country 
town in the north of England, and the lives of the Quaker cousins are 
traced with sympathetic power. There are many passages of true pathos . 
in the Story. Mrs. Macdonell has not only realized her characters in her 
own mind, but has made them human and palpable to her readers. A 
singular novel is that called “In a Rash Moment,” by Jessie McLaren 
(Sampson Low, Marston & Co.). We behold here a curious mixture of 
piety.and slang. Yet the book is not without its merits. There is some- 
thing dashing in the style, and piquant in the narrative. Miss McLaren 
has a keenly observant eye, and her impressions have a good deal of life 
and vigor in them. But many of her expressions will take the reader some- 
what aback by their adandon, if not actual vulgarity. By careful pruning, 
this novel might have been made very acceptable. It shows that the author 
is capable of something much better. 
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